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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Last Word in Language Texts 
SMITH and McMURRY’S 











LANGUAGE SERIES 


DR. C. ALPHONSO SMITH, 
Head of Department of English, 
U. S. Naval Academy, 


and 


LIDA B. McMURRY, 
Formerly Primary Training Teacher, State Normal, 


DeKalb, Illinois 


We are confidently expecting this new series to 
awaken as much enthusiasm as did our Child’s 
World Readers, of which more than a million and 
a quarter copies have been sold within the last six 
months in one State alone. for full information 
send us a postal containing your address and the 


words Smith-McMurry. 


na 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Asheville Summer School 


Normal and Collegiate Institute ) 
Asheville, N. C. 


Third Session 
Six Weeks, June 15 to July 28, 1920. 
A wide range of courses in Methods for Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, 


Rural, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Weaving and High School Teachers. 4 
SPECIAL COURSES for those preparing to teach. 
A great program of the best LECTURES AND CONCERTS. 4 


FACULTY will be composed of Heads of Departments in the Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute, United States Naval Academy, North Carolina State College for Women, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Mississippi State College for Women, Drake University, Converse College, Boston School 
of Expression, Tusculum College, Berea College, University of South Carolina, City Schools of 
Asheville, Los Angeles, Cal., etc. 

UNEXCELLED SUMMER CLIMATE. Average daily temperature for June and July, 72°. 
Special excursions to Mt. Mitchell and other scenic points of interest near Asheville. P 


Reduced Railroad Rates from all points to Asheville. 


TUITION for six weeks $10. Board and room for women in dormitories when two or more 
occupy same room, $36 for term. : 


For Complete Catalog and further information, address 


JOHN £E. CALFEE, Lu.D., President, 
Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers } 


and Affiliated Institutions at 


—— o-oo » 


Nashville, Tennessee 


offer unusual opportunities for graduate work leading to the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. A South- 
ern Institution acquainted with Southern needs. 


Write to the Registrar for Catalog. 


WANTED Fer'summer Work 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are 
in our regular sales organization and are paying ‘ 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
tions who can start earliest and work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. K, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. i 
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| WANTED | 





Teachers desiring profitable employment. in vacation or after school. Apply immediately to 


Hovucuten, MiFF_in Co., 2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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, Fredericksburg Summer School 
Eig ; 2 

) Beautiful and healthful location on _ historic 
: Maryes Heights 


4 


> 








Large, Shady Grove 
Courses offered: 
A. Review courses for first and second grade 
certificates. 


B. Primary and Grammar grade Professional 


Courses for Elementary Professional 
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State Summer Normal School | 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. i 


June 21—July 31, 1920. 


Courses: 
both Primary 


leading to 


Courses for and 


Work. 


Professional 


Grammar Grade Courses 
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‘ we State Examinations. . 
Certincate. 4 ( 
‘ 
All courses six weeks. Faculty from Normal $ Accommodations: ! 
School Students are roomed and boarded in the ' 
c ‘ buildings of the State Normal School for H 
School opens Monday, June 2ist, and closes Women and have their laundry done in the % 
Saturday, July 31. School \ 
e 
Room, Board and Laundry for six weeks } 
. : Expenses: ° 
¢ only $30.00. ¢ \ 
j oo - ; ; ; : Resistration FOG. oos6.066iss0see e's $ 1.50 } 
Write for Summer School Catalogue. ‘ Board, furnished room and laundry, 30.00 3 
4 ; ‘ 
. . 
F A. B. CHANDLER, JR., Director, ¢ For Catalogue: j 
; ‘ H 
Fredericksburg, Va. . Address J. L. Jarman, Director. j 
‘ ‘ 
é \ 
> o-—-0-—-0 0-0-0 0 0 6 . e ° ° +-e ° ° ° e ° ry e e + 
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e a ollege o | 
° ¢ ¢ 
! University of North Carolina | 1): ! 
+ University of North Carolina ; | Will dM 
: } lillam an ary : 
Summer School 
; a 7 1693-1920 
é m ° . é ‘ 
)  Thirty-Third Session June 22— August 5,1920 , é j 
° - ! ' 
’ Standard Courses in the Regular Departments 4 TEACHERS, ATTENTION! ‘ 
¢ of the University. ¢ A Summer School where your work for a } 
' ' ¢ higher certificate counts also towards a college ¢ 
¢ Cultural and Professional Courses leading to ? } degree. ! 
} the A. B. and A. M. degrees ! 1920—Summer Session—1920 j 
’ acai mes = a eee eee, ’ June 17—FIRST TERM—July 29 é 
é A Modern ven cent ge of Education offering é July 29—SECOND TERM—September 3 ' 
’ rous yrrotession:é -ourses, N I ; . . 
; ee —— ne ee : : ; Offers all required courses for Teachers’ Ex- 4 
-¢ High Class Recreational Features and Enter- aminations, and all grades of certificates. j 
 tainments of an educational character. Lectures ¢ ‘ Wide range of courses for Elementary and ¢ 
’ ; aan aie Aa sara High School Teachers. ' 
; by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival é : ; : . nae | 
. ok ; $ Send in your credits for evaluation toward H 
and Dramatic Performances | higher certificate or College degree. j 

4 re > . . . 
Able Faculty of Trained Specialists Unusual opportunities for High School Teach- 4% 
; sit ers and for all who desire to prepare for better | 
r Moderate Expenses—Registration 922 in 1919. positions ¢ 
Rooms may be reserved any time after Febru- ? Attendance limited to 200; close personal | 
PY th - : 7 touch between students and instructors. : 
ary 15. é é . : ' 
; Engage your room early. é 
Write now for Preliminary Announcement. 4 é Low rates, cool, attractive campus and bu ' 
$ Complete announcement ready in April. é ings Inspiring historical surroundings. ¢ 
? Address— } 
4 lor further information, address 4 j Summer Session j 
r N. W. WALKER, Director, . COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY } 

Williamsburg, Virginia 

j Chapel Hill, N. C. ; ‘ . Piirtiagere _ - ; 
Virginia’s State College for Teachers \ 
: : ‘ ? 
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' ¢ M j 
‘ : | School of Domestic Arts and Sci 
: tic Art 
| Richmond Coll Be heeseete agen gga 
/ C C + 
5 g ‘ 4 SUMMER SESSION ‘ 
' ¢ H June 28 to July 30, 1920 ; 
é ’ 
— Summer School — ; enone fe 
A 4 
é A J ' H Principles of Cookery 
: $ j Advanced Cookery i j 
H t j Menu Planning and Preparation j 
: — ; Canning and Preserving 
: FIRST SESSION JUNE 17—JULY 30, 19202. é ‘ Table Service ry 
H Marketing 
ca at airs Household Management e 
: Standard Courses in the Regular Departments. j j For detailed information address: ‘ 
° , | ; 11 Director, School of Domestic Arts and Science 
1 assisted by experiences -ro- q 
— hei nea 7 eras Fee & 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
° m Virginian and other States. Special > 
; ‘ vy men of National Reputation. 1 ¢ _ 
H ders in tl Social. Intellectual, and Pusi- } re ° + 
' ss life of Richmond to cooperate in making 
; s summer session of unusual value to all 3 $ The 
é lents. j . “ . 
of rolina 
é \ strong Department of Education. é University South Ca 4 
' . . 
. Degree Credits, Collegiate and Special Certifi- Summer School for High School . 
' tes Many Recreational and fducation: 4 
; ae in} ere ona in¢ Educational | Teachers 
' i es. > 
‘ P= ee F Columbia, S. C., June 29—July 27. ‘ 
i Ioxpenses reduced to a Minimum. 4 
é . ? : : j A summer school established specifically for 4 
\ or further information, address 4 high school teachers and candidates for posi- 
° $ tions in high schools. Attendance limited. 
8 7 
‘or details as to courses, credits, and rates, 
' H. B. HANDY, waa = eee 
* Director Summer School, Richmond College, Va. ‘ L. T. BAKER, DEAN é 
Columbia, 8S. C. 
? r ? 
¢--— OCL-ODOSOSO-SO + +70 ° ” + 
+= ° ~ ~ 2. ~" .: ° <Q - 
' 
é F 
! University of Virginia S School 
! niversity of Virginia Summer Schoo 
. 
i First Term, June 21—July 31; Second Term, August 2—September 3. 
° 
' Courses for College Credit, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit for $ 
; High School Teachers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional Certificates. : 
' Several hundred different courses in the following subjects: Agriculture, Astronomy, Biol- 
; ogy, Field Botany, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Drawing, Economics, Education, English, 
' French, Games, Geography, German, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, 
‘ Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music, Philosophy, Physical Training, Physics, Political 
' Science, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling, Writing, Special courses in Drawing, School Music, 
; Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation, Manual Training, Kindergarten and j 
' Observation Classes, Library Methods. 
; SOME SPECIAL FEATURES: i 
é Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 
" Master’s Degree in three summer quarters. . 4 
é A special Course for High School Graduates applying for certificates. - 
‘ ; A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, two in 4 
A Voice, one in Organ, one in Piano and Violin. 
: A Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes ° 
H _ A complete Vacation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with 
3 provision for directed observation in all grades throughout the term. ; ‘ 
i ; Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenograph, typewrit- 
3 ing, bookkeeping, accounting, finance and banking. 
j Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions. j 
. 
j EXPENSES TO VIRGINA TEACHERS é 
° EUR hse sien naw en dana nwR to bSG sane ETP TTT CTT Tier I*ree 
° Ce CNY DORN FINN 5.5 wie sare 4104161605 9S V0 Ohh ON EK ROSES SOR RON $ 1.50 ‘ 
' Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 In FOOT ....cccccesccescever 5.00 each 
i Board University Dining Hall, 41 days Pee E Cai ate Met eee es eke ese eee 30.00 ‘ 
? OEE Accasnwees bewis wees es es ge eases eas Ske a OEE Ree wie $26.50 ‘ 
' 
? 3uard and room in private families can be secured for from $6.50 per week up. ? 
' The University of Virginia Summer School ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with y 
° the few largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 1456 registered students ? 
: trom twenty-five States, besides several hundred visitors. it offers opportunities unexcelled in ' 
: the South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teacners seeking broader scholarship and ? 
H training and wider social advantages. ' 
. . e 
j Tor detailed announcement, address ‘ 
j : 
CHARLES G. MAPHIS H 
‘ Director of Summer School, University, Virginia ‘ 
OPO -O-@ o> -0-—-e. ° oe oe Oe ee ee ee ee eet eet et te 
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Locations and Names of Directors 


SUMMER NORMALS 
and \nstitutes for Colored Teachers, 1920 


I. NORMALS 
(Open June 22; Close July 31) 


HAMPTON—Dr. George P. Phenix, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
PETERKSBURG—President John M. Gandy, V. N. & I. L., Petersburg, Va. 


Il. INSTITUTES 

(Open June 22; Close July 17) 
FRE DERICKSBURG—Rev. W. L. Ransome, Fredericksburg, Va. 
GRETNA—Mr. A. M. Walker, Bowling Green, Va.* 
HOUSTON—Mr. John M. Botts, Blackstone, Va.* 
LAWRKENCEVILLE—Prof. J. Alvin Russell, Lawrenceville, Va. 
MANASSAS—Prof. E. D. Howe, Manassas Industrial School, Manassas, Va. 
NORFOLK—Prof. T. C. Erwin, Mechanics Bank Building, Richmond, Va.t 
ROANOKE—Prof. W. IF. Grasty, West noreland School, Danville, Va.* 


DIRECTIONS FOR CHOOSING YOUR SUMMER NORMAL OR INSTITUTE 
1. Lo take the third or last year of the ELEMENTARY PROFESSIONAL 
Course, Primary or Grammar Grade, go to Petersburg. 

>, To take the first or second year of the ELEMENTARY PROFESSIONAL 
Course, Primary or Grammar Grade, go to Hampton or Petersburg. 

To renew any SPECIAL, COLLEGIATE, NORMAL PROFESSIONAL or 
ELEMENTARY PROFESSIONAL Certificate, go to Hampton or Pet- 
ersburg. 

4. ‘To take work leading to a SPECIAL Certificate, entitling the holder to teach 
high school subjects, go to Hampton. 

To renew FIRST GRADE or SECOND GRADE Certificates or take work 
leading to the examinations for these certificates, go to any normal or in- 
stitute except Hampton. 

6. As far as possible attend the normal or institute nearest your home. 

-. Applicants for FIRST GRADE or SECOND GRADE Certificates attend- 

ing Petersburg will only remain there four weeks, leaving after July 17. 


, 
ed 


mn 


EXAMINATIONS 


SPRING—On April 30 and May 1, in each county and city, conducted by the Di- 
vision Superintendent of Schools. 
SUMMER—On July 16 and 17 only, at summer normals and institutes. 
*Address until June 2oth. After that date address at Colored Summer Institute in town 


in which institute is located. 
+Address after June 20th, Lott Carey School, Norfolk, Va. 
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Harrisonburg State Normal School |: 
¢ 
Hine a { 
Harrisonburg, Virginia ; 
¢ 
' 
Regular Sessions 1920-1921 SUMMER QUARTER $ 
Courses leading to Professional Diploma: First Term 1920 Second Term 
(Two Year Courses) June 21—July 31 Aug. 2—Sept. 3 ‘ 
1. For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. ¢ 
2. For Grammar Grade Teachers. Courses Carefully Planned for ! 
3. For Junior High School Teachers. Pirst and Second Grade Certificates H 
1. For High School Teachers. - Elementary Professional Certificates ¢ 
Regular Normal School Credit } 
Four Year Course (All courses except review courses for first 
In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes | 2"d second grade certificates are granted regular 
: . es - : Normal School credit toward the full diploma.) 
Law, leading to the B. S. degree in Education. 
Opportunities for students needing financial : _ Se Coens Cue 
tbs Junior High School Teachers $ 
assistance through Rural Supervisors 
System of student service Specialists in Home Economics ‘ 
I'ree State Scholarships (Credit toward the B. S. degree is granted in 
a} : Home Economics.) 
State Loan Fund 
Only candidates for professional courses ad- any Say 
mitted. Twelve Men. Eighteen Women. j 
_Mature student body makes for high _profes- Enjoy a vacation while you prepare for your F 
sional standards and splendid school spirit. vocation. 
Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both A summer in the mountains at a reasonable ‘ 
irban and rural schools. cost. 
Oo 
e 
Dr. Henry A. Converse, For catalogue address Dr. Walter J. Gifford, 
Registrar President Samuel P. Duke Dean of Summer Faculty 
--* © o-—-0-—-e. o-—-° °. ° -0-—-0-—-0-—-0 <2 + 
- e ry ry -e * e: 2: o- -o-—-o- -O- = -O- =e -e .-¢ 
Hampton’s New Courses } 
There are five distinct vocational schools and an academic (preparatory) 
department offering the courses indicated below :— 
I Normal School—A course of two years based on four years’ work of 4 
- secondary grade—to train teachers. } 
II Agricultural School—A collegiate course of three years (36 months) 
based on four years’ work of secondary grade—to train teachers of agriculture 
and county agents. 
III Trade School—(a) A course of four years based on eight grades of 
elementary school work in each of the following trades: 1, Auto Mechanics; 
2, Blacksmithing; 3, Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting; 4, Bricklaying and ; 
Plastering; 5, Cabinetmaking; 6, Carpentry; 7, Machine Work; 8, Painting; 
9, Printing; 10, Steamfitting and Plumbing; 11, Tailoring; and (b) A_ short 
course in each of the following trades: 1, Blacksmithing; 2, House Painting; ; 
and 3, Shoe Repairing. | 


—-. 


IV—Business School—A course of four years based on two years’ work of 


secondary grade—to train 
business subjects. 


men 


and 


women for 


business and as teachers of 


V Home-Economics School—A course of two years based on four years’ 
work of secondary grade—to train teachers of home economics, home-demon- 
stration agents, and industrial supervising teachers. 


VI Academic Department*—(a) 


A 


secondary course of four years based 


on eight years’ of elementary’ work—to prepare students for the Normal School, 
the Agricultural School, the Business School, and the Home-Economics School. 
(b) A preparatory course of one or two years—to enable students from com- 
munities where the public schools do not extend through eight grades to make 
up any deficiencies which may prevent their entering at once upon the academic 


or some trade course. 


* No diploma will be given 


for the completion of 


this course 


JAMES E. GREGG, D. D., Principal, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
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Founded 1873 by Henry B, Brown 


The Summer School of Valparaiso University will open June 1, 1920, and will continue 12 
weeks. An exceptional opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher tocombine the 
summer vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there 
will be beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 


Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home 
Economics, Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 
The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; board $48.09 
for the term, and rooms $10.00 to $15.) for the term. 





Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President Valparaiso, Indiana 
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Prepare Now for Commencement Time 


We carry complete line of a large variety of chairs in popular designs, suitable for school audi- 
toriums and would be pleased to submit cuts and prices or actual samples, at your request. 
Send us a blue print of the auditorium you desire to be seated and we will furnish you seating 
plan showing the best arrangement of your chairs, without cost to you. This will enable you 
to equip your auditorium as to the best possible arrangement and will give you a line on the 
exact cost of same. 
; THE NO. 7 FOLDING CHAIR is the most popular fold- 
ing chair manufactured. 

MOVABLE ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. made in sections, also 
singles. 

AUDITORIUM OPERA CHAIRS, made in sections only. 


Place your orders early. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE ON ATHLETIC 
GOODS; ALSO LET US QUOTE YOU ON PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS, AS WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 
YOU ANYTHING IN THIS LINE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


Diplomas, Certificates, Report Cards. 
Full line of School Furniture and Supplies. 


Manual Training and Domestic Science Equipment and 
Supplies for course in Physics and Chemistry. 


Educational Supplies. 

Teachers’ Supplies. 

Every article for schools and colleges. Write for our 
prices and cuts before placing your orders. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


2000 West Marshall Street - - Box 1177, Richmond, Va. 
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Improving the Teaching of Geography’ 


Bessie L. Ashton. State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


\pparently there is no subject in the school 
curriculum that has been mote neglected in 
\irginia and more poorly taught than geog- 
raphy. The evidence of neglect is found in 
the standing the subject has in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. In the highest educa- 
tional institution of the State, the University 
of Virginia, there is no department of geog- 
raphy, separate and distinct from other de- 
partments, the few courses in geography that 
are offered forming a part of the work of the 
departments of geology and economics. In at 
least one of the four State Normal Schools 
there is no required course in geography for all 
those who are preparing to teach, and in only 
one of such schools is enough importance at- 
tached to the subject to make it a separate 
department in charge of a teacher who teaches 
only geography. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that the situation in the colleges is 
any better; in fact, the catalogue of one of the 
women’s colleges ranking among the best in 
the State gives no course at all in geography. 
It is evident, therefore, that, for the most 
part, no attention is given to it, or it is taught 
by some one whose chief interest lies in an- 
other direction. 

This neglect is not due to any lack in the 
importance of geography, for it is equalled by 
few subjects in the cultural and practical bene- 
‘it that can be derived from it. The great 
war taught us the importance of geography; 


‘(The substance of this paper was given 
vefore the teachers of District D in Peters- 
burg, March 19, 1920.) 


the causes were largely geographic; not a cam- 
paign was planned or a victory won that geo- 
graphic conditions were not considered, and 
in the adjustments of differences at the Peace 
Conference and since geography has played a 
prominent part. It should be given an im- 
portant place in the elementary school, for a 
large per cent of the pupils of the elementary 
schools do not continue their education beyond 
that point, and it will be their only chance to 
become acquainted with some of the most 
commonplace phenomena and everyday facts. 
It should also have a place in the high school, 
preferably in the third or fourth year, in order 
that some of the more difficult principles that 
were beyond the understanding of the element- 
ary school child may be mastered. The de- 
mand for this training is being met in some 
of the large city high schools of the country, 
where teachers specially trained for the work 
are being employed to build up strong de- 
partments of geography. It is to be regretted 
that there seems to be a tendency in the op- 
posite direction in Virginia in the effort to 
replace geography with elementary science, the 
reason being given that the results obtained 
from the study of geography have been un- 
satisfactory. As nothing is said about elimi- 
nating algebra or history or any other similar 
subject, the conclusion must be that the teach- 
ing of those subjects has been entirely satis- 
factory. Is it logical to cast out a subject 
because it has failed to bring about certain 
desired results without consideration of the 
cause of that failure? Would it not be better 
to so improve the course and the teaching that 
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geography can hold the place it deserves un- 
challenged? That the subject is no more 
widely appreciated is undoubtedly due to poor 
teaching. The pupils have been presented with 
the dry bones while the living substance is 
within reach. It is alive and growing, and it 
is just as natural for a person to be interested 
in geography well taught as to enjoy a story 
well told. 

One of the most conspicuous results of poor 
teaching of geography is the persistence of 
inaccurate statements and _ misconceptions. 
Some teacher who knows no better teaches an 
untruth: it is accepted and passed on, and the 
error continues. Sometimes wrong impressions 
are left of which the teacher is unaware. Clear- 
ness, conciseness, definiteness, and exactness 
should be insisted on. Statements should be 
so worded that they can not only be under- 
stood, but that they cannot be misunderstood. 
If a teacher does not know what he is sup- 
posed to teach, he should not try to teach it. 
It is better that an idea is never taught than 
that it should be so taught that it must be 
corrected later. Do not think that because the 
child is small it doesn’t matter whether what 
is taught is correct or not; first impressions 
are the most lasting, and if they happen to 
be erroneous the harm done to the cause of 
education is incalculable. The following are 
examples of current misconceptions or er- 
roneous ideas: The statement is often made 
that there is no twilight at the equator, where- 
as that is a practical impossibility. There is 
no place on the earth that passes directly from 
sunshine to darkness without traversing what 
is known as the “zone of twilight.” The truth 
is that in lower latitudes the twilight period 
is so short that it is not appreciable unless 
care is taken to observe the exact time of sun- 
set. Dew does not fall, it forms, or condenses 
on objects. Frost is not frozen dew. The fact 
that the sun is shining vertically on the equa- 
tor at the time of the equinox is in no way 
responsible for the storms that sometimes 
occur at that time. If any other date between 
September and March were chosen, it would 
prove true that a storm would occur either on 
that date. or shortly before or after the chosen 
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day, which is all that can be said of the equi- 
nox. The statement that “fog is caused by 
warm air coming in contact with cold air” is 
inaccurate in that this is only one of the sev- 
eral ways in which air can be cooled to form 
fog. Many other examples might be given of 
inaccurate or erroneous statements that are 
frequently made, largely because insufficient 
thought is given to them. One of the results 
that should be obtained from the study of ge- 
ography is the ability to judge of the truth of 
such statements. Another error is the mispro- 
nunciation of the names of places, e. g., Michu- 
gan, the first syllable of which should be 
pronounced like wish, not like which. Iowa, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, and Arab are other 
names that are frequently mispronounced. The 
only safe way is to trust to dictionaries, pro- 
nouncing gazetteers, and other authoritative 
sources, and not to the pronunciations that 
are heard. 

The teaching of geography cannot be said 
to be good unless it recognizes the constant 
changes that are taking place. Geography 1s 
not a static subject, and what was true yester- 
day may not be true today. An example may 
be found in the recent change on the Virginia 
coast during a severe storm. The war brought 
about many changes which must be considered, 
the most important being those of territory. 
Old boundaries were changed and new nations 
created. Not only political, but industria! 
changes have taken place; for instance, the 
United States has forged to the front in the 
shipbuilding industry, and it is now first in 
the manufacture of silk. In certain cases de- 
clines are noted, as of the export of diamonds 
from Brazil. Frequent and_ considerable 
changes take place in cities, and _ statistical 
tables of rank are of little importance unless 
dated. Only recent tables can be recognized as 
being even approximately correct. 

To be good teaching the work must be in- 
teresting, and one of the best ways to gain and 
hold interest is through concrete, objective 
teaching, especially in the lower grades. [n- 
stead of teaching about the thing teach the 
thing itself. Field excursions offer oppor- 
tunity for this concrete study, but they involve 
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d.fliculties which tax the best of teachers, Sur- 
face features, drainage, soils, local industries, 
etc., lend themselves to out-of-door treatment 
and are especially accessible to the rural school 
teacher. If the class is large it is well to dis- 
iss the things to be seen before attempting 
to take the class out-of-doors, in order to keep 
the trip from degenerating into a mere picnic. 
i xperiments, as for evaporation, weather ob- 
servation and recording, and exhibits of speci- 
mens of commercial commodities all aid in 
making the work concrete and interesting. 


lo the teacher of regional geography the 
chief concern should be to give individuality 
to the various regions according to their char- 
acteristies, instead of following the cut and 
dried outline of position, coast-line, surface, 
climate, ete., in a mechanical way without re- 
card.to the significance of each factor, Every 
region presents a problem, and the various 
geographic factors should be studied only as 
aids in the solution of the problem. In the 
treatment of The Netherlands, for instance, 
there are several methods of approach, but 
the first thought should be to discover and 
explain the characteristics of that country. The 
first step is the mastery of the subject matter, 
then the selection of those things for which 
The Netherlands stands as the basis of a prob- 
lem to present to the class for solution. The 
giving of problems furnishes the motive for 
study and makes the preparation of the lesson 
a definite task. The study of statistical tables, 
reference books, ete., may be required to solve 
the problem. If so, a valuable lesson in the 
use of sources of information may be learned. 
After a study of The Netherlands it may be 
windmills, wooden shoes, or, possibly, cheese, 
that stands out as representative of that coun- 
iry. If cheese is chosen the problem may be, 
“Why is The Netherlands such an important 
cheese-making country?” By a logical §se- 
quence of questions the following may be 
evolved: Much cheese calls for many cows; 
maty cows are possible because of much grass; 
luxuriant growth of grass is due to heavy rain- 
fall, which again is due to the position on 
the western margin of the continent in the 


-him the facts and principles. 


westerly wind belt, etc., etc. Before the les- 
son is finished all of the points on the outline 
which it is believed that such a lesson should 
include have been brought into the discussion, 
but in their proper places according to their 
significance. The lesson has had a purpose 
and a special interest because of that. If the 
study had been of Switzerland and why that 
country produces so much cheese, the influence 
of the rough topography and high altitudes, 
rendering much of the area suitable only for 
grass, would have been the point to emphasize. 
Here, however, a highly developed type of 
manufacture is to be found in the delicate 
watch, fine embroideries, and beautiful and 
painstakingly executed wood carvings. The 
difference lies mainly in the presence of water- 
power which furnishes the means of turning 
the wheels, while the expense of importing 
quantities of raw material limits the amount 
and determines the character of those manu- 
factures. On the other hand, lack of mechani- 
cal power in The Netherlands and its coastal 
position at the mouth of the Rhine tends to 
make it a much more important commercial 
than manufacturing nation. 

The application of geographical knowledge 
is the climax of geographical study, and to 
teach the pupil to use in a practical way what 
he has learned is as important as to teach 
Judging the 
truth of newspaper articles and interpreting 
and explaining current events, as well as lit- 
erature and history, are ways in which this 
knowledge may be used. 

The need of improving the teaching of 
geography is evident, and it devolves upon 
every teacher of the subject to do his part to 
raise the standard. The Virginia Geographic 
Society is an organization for the express pur- 
pose of increasing the interest in geography 
in the State and of improving the quality of 
the teaching. It is a department of the State 
Teachers’ Association and its membership is 
limited to no grade or class of teachers. The 
program of the meeting is printed with those 
of other sections. Watch for it and attend. 


Let every live teacher of geography join and 
help. 
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The Duties of a Rural Supervisor 
F. Margaret Shaw. Supervisor, Clarke County, Boyce District, Boyce, Va. 


So much and yet so little has ever been written 
on rural supervision that it is possible that there 
is yet something that might be said on this broad 
and very vital subject. 

In the beginning I should like to divide these 
short articles into three sub-divisions, namely: 
I, The Duties; Il, The Opportunities; III, The 
Results, hoped for and expected. 

First of all, the duties of a District Supervisor 
are almost too varied to enumerate. They range 
from the classification of the abnormally dull 
pupil to the revision of uniform examinations 
and classification of not too 
tiresome, I shall (1) 
making of teachers’ schedules to suit particular 
need of all; (2) reduction of work in the one- 


schools. If it is 


name a dozen or more, 


room school from seven grades to five, (this 
cannot always be done in mountain sections) ; 
(3) introduction, at least, of simple primary 
(4) model teaching, in an off-hand way, 
(5) circulation of 
general suggestions in type-written form, so as 


devices ; 
for inexperienced teachers; 


not to be too personal; (6) kindly criticism, 
whenever a school is visited; (7) inspection of 
toilets; (8) medical inspection, if there is no 
school nurse; (9) lesson plans by simple out- 
lines, made by supervisor, (an exemption basis 
may be established for this) ; (10) frequent dis- 
trict teachers’ meetings; (11) teaching of music 
in schools; (12) teaching of thrift, as outlined 
in the November number of the JouRNAL by 
Assistant Superintendent J. H. Binford of the 
Richmond (this plan has proven to 
work weil) ; 
purchase of Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
(13) consolidation of 
schools whenever practical endorsed by 


schools, 
also teaching of thrift through the 
Stamps is excellent; 
and 
school officials; (14) teaching of physical edu- 
cation, folk dancing, etc., to rid the young mind 
of a thirst for jazzing, “cheek dancing,” etc. ; 
(15) shorter hours for grades I and II; (16) 
devices to prevent tardiness and absence; (17) 
frequent and individual help to teachers. These 
are not all, but they will certainly suffice to 
serve as a working basis. 

Every supervisor should visit every one of 
her teachers at least twice a month, oftener if 
possible. It is well often to stay several days 
with a given teacher, if necessary, for by so 


doing, time is often saved as well as failures 
prevented. Often an inexperienced teacher may 
be made independent of help in this length of 
time for quite a period of time, unless a peculiar 
problem arises. They continually rise, like heat, 
and are equally as sure to do so. 

A rural supervisor’s work is thankless, at 
least, at first, but it is still very wonderful as it 
unfolds. It is much like a cocoon to me, for, 
if it is only kept at the right temperature with- 
out damage, how beautiful is the butterfly! Yet 
it is possible for it never to hatch, but hardly 
probable. 

Visit every teacher and know her personally, 
as soon as possible, and then write to her when- 
ever you cannot go just as soon as you expected. 
If possible, get her to like you and do not talk 
entirely and continually of school work, if you 
make a long visit. If so, you become almost as 
much of a bore as a book agent. Don’t waste 
your time and yet make your line of talk suff- 
ciently attractive as to make her always glad to 
Don’t 

Just 


see you come and to listen attentively. 
backbite at her, even if she does at you. 
lie low and, if she is a hopeless case, get the 
Board not to reappoint her. I do not mean this 
unless she is utterly and entirely hopeless and 
gets worse instead of better. Whenever she has 
a difficult problem of any nature whatsoever, 
solve it for her, if she cannot. Her local pop- 
ularity will suffer when a supervisor’s unseen 
hand will not. Keep out of popular prejudice, 
if possible, but at the same time keep her out. 

The gradation of schools and reduction of 
work in the one-room school from seven grades 
to five will meet strong opposition generally. 
The only satisfactory solution is the transporta- 
tion by the county of pupils above the fifth 
grade to the nearest high Visit the 
parents of such pupils with the superintendent, 
Nine cases 


school. 


if possible, and get their view-point. 
out of ten they will finally decide that you are 
right and will be glad later on of the opportunity 
to send their children to high school. 

Possibly at some other time, if this is of any 
definite help to any sister supervisor, I shal! be 
glad to give you my ideas of this and other 
phases of our work, through the pages of the 
JOURNAL. 








en 
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The Value of the Between-Recitation Period 


Marion S. Hanckel. Kindergarten and First Grade Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


“Let the children find the necessity in 
things, not in the caprices of man. Let the 
curb be the force of conditions, not authority.” 

The modern school has sounded the death 
knell of formal discipline for the sake of dis- 
cipline alone. It has also condemned forever 
the useless “seat-work,” which often leads to 
mental and spiritual nausea on the part of 
te children, or else to a disorder, deplored 
by the teacher, whose principal aim is to teach 
facts, facts, facts, of no worth from the chil- 
dren’s standpoint. The children themselves 
would be a great aid in helping the teacher 
to solve this tremendous question if teachers 
would have more confidence in their abilities. 

Every normal child wants to find out how to 
make knowledge when he needs it, and this 
is really the only true end of education. The 
teacher wants to get the prescribed course of 
study into the children so that they may be 
promoted, but, fortunately for the children, 
she has another higher aim, which is to edu- 
cate for life outside of school. This involves 
teaching children to think and to work for 
worthier ends than a mere accumulation of 
facts. To form habits of thought, feeling and 
action, Which will help children to act from 
only the highest social motives wherever they 
may be placed in life, is more valuable than 
the fifty-six phonic families that first grade 
children are sometimes required to learn; but, 
as Jacob Riis says, people will pay for such 
formal discipline because they think it will 
be good for the child some day, but they refuse 
to pay for virtue needed in social situations. 

Apparently these two aims of the teacher 
often clash and refuse to be reconciled, but if 
the teacher will study children and their needs 
lirst. and consider the course of study as second 
i importance, she can more than cover the 
subject matter which looks so insurmountable 
it the beginning of each term, and the chil- 
(lren will have a chance to grow in thinking 


through a feeling of responsibility for their 
‘oing which is not felt by them when the 
teacher shoulders the whole responsibility. 


One fine teacher, who is trying this exper!- 
ment, wrote me last fall: “Everything we have 
done has come from the children. I try to 
forget when I am having a lesson just what 
we are supposed to do in a given time, and I 
find they are doing more than if I continually 
hurry them on. I know we have heard that 
often, but when things move slowly that 
thought of the course of study wil/ come in, 
and we think we must go on somehow. I 
have resolved to remember there is another 
day.” 

This teaching of children to work alone on 
worth while objects is most necessary, because, 
as most public school teachers well know, the 
children in her school-room spend by far the 
larger part of the day (in school and out- 
side) away from her, and can receive from 
her little more than ten minutes a day of in- 
dividual attention. 

How many teachers and parents are there 
who ever stop and wonder how children learn 
as much as they do? The truth is they learn 
much more when unsupervised through their 
own efforts and through help given them by 
their social experiences with other children, 
adults and things, than they do at the recita- 
tion period. However, they would learn far 
better and faster if teachers could feel that 
the between-recitation period was or should 
be made more valuable than the recitation 
period. 

I had some teachers last year who had this 
vision and dared to try to make it come true. 
During the first two weeks of school they used 
almost every recitation period either as a 
preparation for or for checking up the results 
of the between-recitation period. 

Each day they had a “self-adapted” period 
before the first recess, when the children chose 
the kind of work they preferred to do. If it 
were educative the teacher encouraged it. If 
it were not, a choice was suggested of various 
other kinds of work, which the children could 
feel they needed, and which were all educative. 


Besides this period of independetit choice. 
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these teachers also conducted another super- 
vised period each day, when the children did 
work for which they had been prepared at a 
previous period, and again they were helped 
to gain right habits of study through wise 
supervision that would help them to solve dif- 
ficulties at future times when their teacher 
could not stop a recitation to help them. 

These teachers tell me that as a result they 
feel that they will do well if they can make 
their recitations as valuable to the children as 
they have made the between-recitation period. 

To me the secret of good teaching is to teach 
children, even of the kindergarten or the first 
grade, how to teach themselves. 

The following illustrations may be sugges- 
tive: 

1. Number work for beginners. 

The children’s aim: 

a. To learn to make good figures so as to 
be able to keep score on the blackboard in a 
number game. 

b. To make some toy money to be used in 
playing store, street car or train, ete. 

9. A silent reading lesson for first grade 
children. (Second half of the first year: Read- 
ing, literature primer.) Story chosen by the 
children, “The Gingerbread Boy.” 

The children’s aim: 

a. To use a story they have enjoyed to give 
pleasure to another class, 

b. To read it dramatically in parts. 

The teacher's aim: 

To help the children’s oral reading. (The 
children’s work is to read over the part as- 
signed to them by the other children, so as to 
be sure to know—a. how that character would 
feel as he talked: b. all the words they will 
find in their part: c. where to come in and 
take their part in the dramatic reading.) 

3. Phonics for grade 2. (Materials needed: 
pencil and paper, phonic word, or letter cards 
and their reader.) 


The children’s aim: 


To find out what words in today’s lesson 
that rhyme, look or sound alike in some par- 


ticular part, will help them in reading more 
of the story that was begun that day in class, 

The teacher's aim: 

To help the children to gain power to help 
themselves in learning new words through 
phonics, (These words will be written by the 
children or found among their word or letter 
cards, and placed on their desks for the other 
children and teacher to see later.) 

t. A written language lesson for grade 3. 

The children’s aim: 

To write a letter to the superintendent 
(county or city) to get permission to use part 
of the school yard for a garden. 

The teacher’s aim: 

To promote originality in written compo- 
sition, and to teach forms needed in letter- 
writing. (This would probably be only a rough 
copy, which must be criticized and corrected later 
by the class, as well as the teacher.) 

5, A geography lesson for grade 4. 

The children’s aim: 

To find out how they happen to be Ameri- 
cans, though they live in Virginia. (Materials: 
Maps of their city, county, State, U. S., North 
America, the world, and a globe.) 

The teacher’s aim: 

To help the children to understand their 
physical relationship to the United States, 
North America and the world on which they 
live. 

When they have gained the knowledge they 
sought, it can be further fixed in their interest 
and memory, if they are led to share it with 
others; such as asking that question of another 
grade, or telling their school how they found 
out they were Americans at a school assembly. 








TEACHERS WANTED—USE YOUR VACATION 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government exami- 
nations constantly being held throughout the entire 
country. Thousands of permanent, life, positions 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination dates 
period to locate in a big paid position. Write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T7249, Rochester, 
to be filled at from $1100 to $1800; use your vacat 
places and large descriptive book, showing the 
tions open and giving many sample examination « 
tions, Which will be sent free of charge. 
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Summer School Courses 


\Vhite teachers of the State will have the 
vilege this year of doing a full quarter's 
work of twelve (12) weeks, representing one- 
third of a college session at either of the fol- 
lowing State institutions: 
Harrisonburg Normal School, 
Radford Normal School, 
University of Virginia, 
William and Mary College. 

(he regular six weeks’ summer sessions will 
i continued at Farmville and Fredericksburg. 

lhe summer session at Farmville, Freder- 

-burg, Harrisonburg, University of Vir- 
cinia and William and Mary College will open 
June 21, 1920. The session at Radford will 
open June 15th. 

\ll of the institutions mentioned above will 
otter the summer school professional course 
leading to an elementary professional certifi- 
cate. In addition to this course the University 
of Virginia and William and Mary College 
will offer credit courses toward a special cer- 
tificate for high school work. 

lo be eligible to enter the summer school 
professional courses leading to an elementary 
professional certificate the applicant must 
either hold a first grade certificate or present 
evidence showing that she is a graduate of a 
tindard accredited high school or its equiva- 
lent. To enter the courses or college credit 
toward a special certificate or high school work 
the applicant must be a graduate of a standard 
accredited high school or present evidence of 
preparation fully equivalent to such gradua- 
tion. 

lle program and requirements in the above 
courses and the requirements for the renewal 
of all certificates are as follows: 


THE ELEMENTARY PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


The requirements for an Elementary Professional 

The program and requirements in the above courses 
Certificate are as follows: 
\. Academie requirements: 

Graduation from an accredited high school, or 

iI. Sixteen units from an institution recognized 

by the State Department of Education as 

giving equivalent high school courses, or 
III. A full first grade certificate issued by the 
State Department of Education of Virginia. 


8. Professional requirements: 


I. Thirteen courses, each having thirty recitation 
periods, at least ten of which shall be in edu- 
cation and special methods. 

Such courses may be taken 

1. In three summer sessions of six weeks 

each within a period of five years, 
(a) At Summer Schools— 
or— 

2. In two summer sessions of twelve 
weeks each, provided that one-half 
of the work of the first year shall be 
in academic subjects, the applicant 
receiving a second grade certificate 
at close of first summer session, 
or— 

(b) In one year of a professional course at a 

State Normal School. 

II. Course in preventive medicine and physical 
examination, not less than five recitation 
hours. 

C. Teaching experience of seven months is necessary 
for securing a first grade certificate for part of the 
Elementary Professional Course. 

D. Credits secured in summer school professional 
courses prior to 1917 may be applied to present 
Elementary Professional Courses, provided such 
credits be granted by the State Department before 
applicant enters course. 

E. All summer school professional courses listed prior 
to 1916 have been discontinued, and no new certifi- 
cates will be issued upon such a basis. 


PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


First YEAR 


Periods 
1. Elementary Education .................. 30 
2. School Hygiene and Sanitation.......... 30 
3. Methods in Reading, Part I.............. 30 
€, CER. Sic ancanngesansdeeussuus oeuvre 30 
SECOND YEAR 
1. Methods in Reading, Part II......... ee oe 
2. Methods in Arithmetic.................. 30 
3. Methods in Language and Spelling....... 30 
Sh. WEIR OF TUTE. 0occcciscccsccscccecs 30 
THIRD YEAR 
1. Methods, Management, Observation...... 50 
he 15 
3. Home Geography piasd tere iaat ha was ae sate ca wwe 15 
4. Child Literature and History Stories..... 30 
GS. Pepe Bement BB. ooo ciccccccwvcecos 30 
6. Primary Industrial Work 
or 
fe ak. 30 


*Teachers are to be required to take writing in 
either second or third year, unless they are able to 
present a certificate of proficiency in writing. 
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PROGRAM FOR GRAMMAR GRADE COURSE 


First YEAR 


Periods 
hb, Miomoentary HAUCAUION 2... cc iicceccaccces 30 
2. School Hygiene and Sanitation........... 30 
3. Methods in Language and Spelling....,... 30 
4. Arithmetic and Methods. .......ccccscecs 30 

SECOND YEAR 
1. Methods in Civics and History........... 30 
2. Grammar and Methods................:. 30 
3; Methods ii GOGRTAPDY.. .... 0.0 ceccevcccies 30 
We. WGI OF DIAWING... occ cckicesvaaweun 30 
THIRD YEAR 

1. Methods, Management, Observation...... 50 
2. Methods in Reading and Literature...... 30 
3. Agriculture (School Gardening)......... 30 
©. Pile CONGGl MUSIC. occ ccc casessewee 3 

Dy NS SOOIIOD 5c. odinidio ode stay ea seie cee 60 

or 
: BOUMERIOD “WOT ooiii cc ccse vince reawewen 60 
or 

MECUE OF TOPO WIN 6 ociite e cciiiiiineenaeees 30 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 


A. Academic requirements: 
I. Secondary credits: 

(a) Graduation 
school, or— 

(b) The completion of sixteen units of sec- 
ondary work in an institution recog- 
nized by the State Department as hav- 
ing equivalent courses. 

II. College credits: 

(a) Prerequisite for college credits is com- 
pletion of secondary work in each 
subject for which college credit is 
asked, and— 

(b) Six college session hours in each sub- 
ject on which credit is sought, or— 

(c) Equivalent courses in summer schools 
which offer courses for college credit. 
Such courses must be equivalent to 
five college session hours with the ad- 
dition of one college hour in education. 

B. Professional requirements: 
I. Seven months’ teaching ex@erience. 
II. A course in education equivalent to one col- 
lege session hour. 
III. Qualifying certificate in preventive medicine 
and physical examination of school chil- 
dren from the State Board of Education. 


from an accredited high 


*Teachers are to be required to take writing in 
either the second or third year, unless they are able 
to present a certificate of proficiency in writing. 


C. Courses for Summer School Credit: 

I. Thirty hours in educational theory must be 
added to each course to complete require- 
ments for certificate. 

II. Laboratory periods can only count for one. 
half credit. Courses in Commercial 
Branches, Home Economics, Manual Arts, 
Music, Physical Education and Science 
must have at least forty per cent of course 
in laboratory work. 


CoNTENT TABLE FOR SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 
I. Commercial Branches: 

150 college hours. 

Note: A certificate to teach any one part of 

a commercial course cannot have college 
rank. 
II. Home Economics: 

1. Domestic Art— 

(a) Textiles and sewing: Three hours per 
day for thirty days. Credit, two col- 
lege hours. This course should include 
one hour of lecture and two hours of 
laboratory work; three projects in ele- 
mentary sewing must be completed. 

(b) Elementary dressmaking: Three periods 
each day for thirty days. Credit, two 
college hours. Three projects com- 
pleted, middy, sport skirt, one-piece 
dress. 

(c) Drawing or design: Two hours per day. 

2. Domestic Science: 

(a) Foods and Cookery: Three hours per 
day for thirty days, one hour lecture, 
two hours laboratory period. Credit, 
two college hours. 

(b) Advanced course in Cooking: Two hours 
per day for thirty days. Credit, one 
college hour. 

(c) General Chemistry: Credit, one college 
hour. 

(d) Course in Home Management: Credit: 
one college hour. 

3. One course in educational methods. The 
Teaching of Home Economics may be counted 
for both certificates. 

III. History—150 hours. Must include: 
European and English History. 60 hours 


Amorican History .......60s00% 30 hours 
OPOERINORE ne csccicvescsacs <a 30 hours 
Elective in History............ 30 hours 


IV. Languages: 
(a) English—150 hours. Must include: 


English Grammar.............30 hours 
Rhetoric and Composition.... 30 hours 
English Literature....... joeees 30 hours 
American Literature........... 30 hours 
Elective in English............30 hours 


VI 


VI 
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(b) French—150 hours. Must include at least 
thirty hours in French composition, oral. 
(c) German—150 hours. Must include at least 
thirty hours in German composition, 


oral. 

(e) Spanish—150 hours. Must include at least 
thirty hours in Spanish composition, 
oral. 


(d) Latin—150 hours. Must include: 
Review of Caesar, Cicero, Vir- 


a ene eee re sere 90 hours 
BIOTAGO OF TAG <5ocksicccasesives 30 hours 
Faective th LGU. 66.660 s00006% 30 hours 
Vv. Manual Arts: 


(a) Drawing. 
(b) Manual Training. 
VI. Mathematics—150 hours. Must include: 
Review of algebra, plane and 
solid geometry, plane trigo- 
MNES. ood icn cnc casncassnn 120 hours 
Elective in mathematics...... 30 hours 


VII. Music—150 hours. 
Fields in which special certificates may 
be obtained: Public School Music, 
Piano, Violin, Voice. 
VIII. Science: 


(a) Agriculture—180 hours. Must include: 


Animal Husbandry........... 60 hours 
Plant TAGSUOGREEY ...occcccsices 60 hours 
Methods of Teaching Agricul- 
BEDE. ciomunandadaeanapicniate 30 hours 
Elective in Science........... 30 hours 
(b) Biology—150 hours. Must include: 
MEE, hoc Ocdeewukoucasdaweeun 60 hours 
MOE cknucuscamawewineniwes 60 hours 
Human Biology «.....<.ccccses 30 hours 
(c) Chemistry—150 hours. 
(d) General Science—180 hours. Must in- 
clude: 
Economic Geography...... .... 30 hours 
Te ea 60 hours 
PUNO? b.dkowdsuntaewasnnendn 60 hours 


Methods of Teaching General 
Science in the High School.. 30 hours 
(e) Physics—150 hours. 
Note: Special certificates for teaching agriculture 
and he 1e economics in a vocational high school can 
‘e granted only upon such credits as are stated in 


the bulletin on Certification of Teachers. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CERTIFICATES 


To be valid in any school division, a certificate 
“ust be endorsed by the division superintendent 
“ereof, and a record of the same kept, but the 


“tperintendent, for sufficient reason, may refuse to 
hdorse the certificate of an applicant, provided his 
«tion in such case be promptly reported to the Su- 


perintendent of Public Instruction with the reason 
for such action. A certificate is also liable to revo- 
cation by the division superintendent for cause, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, provided the appeal be taken within 
thirty days from the revocation of the certificate. 

If a teacher contracts by formal letter or written 
agreement to teach for a given session in one division 
of the State, and without securing release therefrom 
undertakes to teach in another division, thus violat- 
ing the contract, the certificate of said teacher shall 
not be validated by any superintendent except of the 
division wherein her original contract was made. 

No teacher may be legally elected or paid by any 
school board in this State unless said teacher holds 
a Virginia certificate in full force and effect. 


EXTENSION OR RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES FOR WHITE 
TEACHERS 

A certificate may be extended or renewed only by 
the State Department of Education. No certificate 
should be sent to the Department for renewal prior 
to April lst, or subsequent to September 15th, of the 
year in which the certificate expires. All applica- 
tions for renewals or extensions must be sent through 
the division superintendent and be accompanied by 
his recommendation or endorsemcnt. 

The requirements for renewal are: 

(a) Applicant must read five books on the Teach- 
er’s Reading Course during the life of the 
certificate. 

(b) In addition to the first requirement, applicants 
must satisfy at least one of the following 
conditions: 

1. Take an examination on the book in 
Elementary Education included in the 
Reading Course for the year in which 
the certificate expires, or— 

2. Attend a summer normal school for 
thirty days, completing two courses in 
education, or— 

3. Show that they have taught twenty-four 
years in the public schools of Virginia. 

The Reading Course for teachers will embrace five 

books—two on literature, one on American and cur- 
rent history, and two on education. It will be issued 
the first of September each year. 


CERTIFICATES FROM OTHER STATES 
No local county certificate from any other State 
can be recognized in Virginia. State Certificates is- 


sued by some central board or by the State superin- 
tendent may be recognized as a proper basis on which 
the equivalent Virginia certificate can be issued, pro- 
vided the applicant furnishes the Department of 
Education with satisfactory information as to moral 
character, 
experience. 


educational training, and _ satisfactory 
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EXTENSION OR RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES FOR COLORED 
TEACHERS 

A certificate may be extended or renewed ‘only by 
the Department of Education. No certificate should 
be sent to the department for renewal prior to April 
lst or subsequent to September 15th of the year in 
which the certificate expires. All applications for 
renewals or extensions must be sent through the divi- 
sion superintendent and accompanied by his recom- 
mendation or endorsement. 

The two requirements for renewals are: 

1. Applicants must read five books on the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Course during the life of the 
certificate to be renewed. 

2. In addition to the first requirement, applicants 
must satisfy at least one of the following 
conditions: 

a. Take an examination on a book in Ele- 
mentary Education, included in the 
Reading Course ‘or the year in which 
the certificate expires, or 


b. Show that they have taught twenty-five 
years in the public schools of Virginia. 
or 


c. If the holder of Collegiate, Normal Pro. 
fessional or Elementary Professiona] 
Certificate, attend a summer norma] 
for colored teachers for not less than 
30 days and pass a satisfactory exam. 
ination in not less than two of the 
courses offered for the Elementary 
Professional Certificate, or 


d. If the holder of a First Grade or Second 
Grade Certificate attend a summer 
normal or institute for colored teach. 
ers for not less than 20 days and at- 
tend the classes in Reading, Theory 
and Classics or Hygiene, making not 
less than 75 per cent on the State 
examinations on each. 


What the Teachers Think of County Libraries 


Joy E, Morgan 


The following are extracts from letters re- 
ceived in a county in California where county 
free library service to schools has been in 
operation several years: 


“The advantages in favor of the county free li- 
brary system are so obvious that, once used, I am 
confident it will never be abandoned.”’ 


“To those who are considering the matter of 
adopting the county free library plan I would say 
that it is a success in all ways in our county. It is 
long past the experimental stage. Every school is 
well satisfied with the new way. Not one would 
give it up.”’ 

“The co-operation of the county free library and 
the school spells progress. It has infused new vigor 
into the country school.”’ 


“The teacher can get from the county free li- 
brary absolutely what she wants.’’ 


‘‘Many of the parents and friends of the children 
come to the school to draw books and then stay 
to visit the school, so we become better acquainted 
and more willing to work together for the good 
of the school. Even the social life of the com- 
munity has advanced and it all started from es- 
tablishing a branch of the county library in our 
school.’”’ 


A teacher who had taught in a county where 
the school district libraries were branches of the 
county free library went for a year to another 
county without a county free library. She writes 
of her experience as follows: 


“IT found a vast difference last term in teaching 
in a county without a county free library. I was 
librarian for two rooms. Seldom was a_ book 
taken out. The pupils would look over the names 
of the books, say ‘Oh, I’ve read everything iu 
there,’ and pass out.”’ 


“The co-operation between the county free li 
brary and the schools means money wisely spelt 
and an investment well cared for.”’ 


“Apparatus can be purchased much cheaper 
through the county library.”’ 


“The trustees are relieved of the burden of 
selecting the books and caring for the library.” 


“Schools get a bigger and better selection 0% 
books than when the teacher or trustees buy them 


“Another benefit is the increased purchasilé 
power of the library funds. The librarian is 4 
trained buyer and secures special prices so tha! 
she gets nearly double value over what the trustees 
could do in buyin 
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“The books have been selected by a librarian 
ho has made a special study of the subject and 
ho thorotghly understands the needs of the 
nildren and knows just what books will be inter- 
sting to them.”’ 


“It is better to have the selection of the books 
the hands of an efficient librarian than in the 
inds of trustees or teachers, who, in many in- 
tances, have not made any study of the subject.’’ 


f 


“It gives each teacher the chance to select the 
ooks she wants with the help of one who knows 
good books.’”’ 


“It is a great relief to have the books chosen 
and sent us by an able and well informed buyer, 
in the person of the county librarian. It does away 
with the former evil of inappropriate and useless 
books which often result from unwise selections 
by those who formerly had to do with the choos- 


ing.”’ 


“The children have the advantage of reading 
good books, chosen by one who understands, in- 
stead of by an inexperienced teacher, or perhaps 
one who is lacking in literary appreciation.”’ 


“We get a greater number of books, get them 
oftener, and obtain exactly the books we need.” 


“We get an unlimited supply of books for our 
We are always able to get these books 
(Rural school of forty 


school. 
when we wish them.”’ 
pupils. ) 


“Most of the books in our district library are for 
the older children. The fact that the little ones 
who are just beginning to read need interesting 
little stories is entirely overlooked. On the other 
hand the books sent by the county librarian are 
for all ages, exactly as much attention being paid 
to the needs of the little ones as to the older ones.”’ 


“Since we are allowed to exchange the present 
list for a new one when desired, the material is 
always new to the pupils.’’ 


“Few teachers know all of the best supplementary 
books. The county librarian does, for she is thor- 
oughly trained to know them. At any time during 
the term the teacher can send for any books she 
may need and they will be sent within a week.’’ 


“It has never been my good fortune before to 
teach in a county where the teacher’s requirements 
for supplementary books were so thoroughly met.” 

“We have been able to get material that has 
made our history, literature, and nature study of 
eal vital interest to us.’’ 


“4 


Having a branch of the county free library in 
* school has been a great aid in teaching, as 





Le | 


through it we can obtain any reference or supple- 
mentary book needed. Under the old way our li- 
brary fund was so small that we could not order 
half enough supplementary books.” 


“The library is an invaluable aid in getting sup- 
plementary books. So far I have all I need in 
every branch of study, which I never had before.” 
(Large rural school of eight grades.) 


‘‘All teachers do not care for the same reference 
books. The county librarian gives the teacher the 
ones desired.”’ 


“Special sets of readers, etc., can be obtained.”’ 


“Our greatest pleasure is in the great number of 
supplementary readers for primary grades.”’ 


“By the county free library system we have all 
the supplementary readers we need. When once 
read by the class it is a great advantage to be able 
to send them back and get new ones without any 
cost.’’ (School with six teachers.) 


“The children have the advantage of receiving 
a fresh supply of literature without banishing the 
other books to the top shelf of a hardly ever used 
library.”’ 


“The fact that new books are continually com- 
ing in creates interest in reading.”’ 


‘“‘New books inspire the children to read. Even 
my little first grade pupils ask for a new book on 
an average each of one every two days and have 
their parents read to them.”’ 


“Frequent arrival of new books inspires a de- 
sire to read.”’ 


“One of the benefits is the interest that the 
changing of books gives to the children. There 
is always great excitement when new books come. 
Children who do not care for reading become inter- 
ested over the new books, are anxious to see them, 
look them over, and take one to read. In this 
way children become readers. 


“The attractive bindings of the new books at- 
tract the children.’”’ 


“The children grow tired of seeing the books in 
the school district library.’’ 


“At the close of school all the books are packed 
and shipped to the county librarian. They are 
cleaned, repaired, and fumigated and ready to send 
to other schools. An entirely new library each 
year. No expense! No trouble!” 


—From County Free Library Service to Schools, 
published by the California State Library Sacra- 
mento. 
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Editorial 


Teachers’ Associations | 


At the Cleveland meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence one of the great ad- 
dresses delivered was by Dean L. D. Coffman. 
The real question discussed by Dr. Coffman 
was whether teachers in their associations 
should affiliate with the American Federation 
of Teachers, which is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Dr. Coffman 
stated: 

“The American Federation of Teachers bases its 
appeal upon the assumption that teachers are merely 
employees, hired men and women, not members of a 
profession; that they are the objects of economic and 
intellectual exploitation and oppression; that affilia- 
tion with union labor will exalt and dignify them as 
they have no dignity to lose; that they are a helpless, 
hopeless, disorganized aggregation of units, without 
business or collective sense; that their servility, due 
to autocratic and Prussian methods of administra- 
tion, is notorious.” 


This paper has always stood for the idea 
that teachers are not to be classed as mere 


employees. They are not employed by large 


capitalistic elements; and the same questions 
that exist between capital and labor do not 
We must 
hold our heads high and conduct our associa- 


exist with reference to teachers. 


tions upon a professional basis. We shall get 
much further by this method than any other. 
This Journal is not out of sympathy with 
labor; it knows that labor unions have had 
many problems, and labor could not have ac- 
complished the things that it has except by 
organization; neither can teachers accomplish 
the things that they should except by organi- 
zation, but it must be on a different basis from 
that which is pursued by labor. Labor is 
employed by capitalists and the teachers are 
employed by the State. We must organize 
as a profession and educate the public to a full 
recognition of our needs. 

The resolution adopted by the Educational 
Council of the State Teachers’ Association of 
Colorado should, in a sense, be our platform: 


“The teachers of America should be associated in a 
National Association with the State associations as 
units in the National Association, with local associa- 
tions throughout the various States members of the 
State association; that each of these units should 
keep itself free, unencumbered and unattached, in 
order that, by the independence of its position, it 
may lay its program for the benefit of public educa- 
tion before any and all organizations which ought to 
join with it in improving educational conditions.” 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EpucaTION 
ASSOCIATION, 


The resolutions adopted were sane and 
sound. We attach them hereto for your con- 
sideration : 

RESOLUTIONS. 


“Whereas, the stability of our institutions and the 
future welfare of our civilization require not only 
the better education of the present foreign born ele- 
ments of our population, but also the careful educa- 
tion of the coming generation of citizens, therefore 

“Be it resolved, that the curricula of all public and 
private schools should include such instruction in 
American history as shall lead to a better understand- 
ing of the long proven advantages of our American 
forms of representative government, as distinguished 
from a pure democracy, and as shall show that d 
nation by any class or group is destructive of al! 





v 








that all necessary changes in laws can be ob- 
‘ned in due time by orderly and constitutional 
hods whenever the majority of our people earnest- 
y desire them; that the right to own property is it- 
elf an attitude of liberty and an essential condition 
social and political progress; that all kinds of 
ior, whether of ..and or brain, are equally neces- 
ry and must have equal honor and consideration; 
that every man shall enjoy the right to work, and to 
,wn and save the just fruits of his labor; that arti- 
ficial restriction of output is an economic waste, and 
that the essential principles of American constitu- 
tional government as established by our forefathers 
have made it possible for the people of America to 
enjoy the greatest degree of freedom known to the 
history of man. 


“We reaffirm our endorsement of a Department of 
“duecation with a Secretary of Education in the 
President’s Cabinet, and generous appropriations by 
Congress to aid and encourage the States in the pro- 
motion of education, with the express provisions that 
Federal Aid shall not imply Federal control or super- 
vision of education, and that education in all its 
phases shall be organized, supervised and admin- 
istered exclusively by State and local educational au- 
thorities established by State laws, s provided in 
the Smith-Towner Bill now pending in the Sixty-sixth 


Congress. 


“Resolved, That this Department recognizes the im- 
portance of special emphasis on instruction for 
thrift. 


Whereas, The Schools of the United States during 
the past year lost an unprecedented proportion of 
skilled and well-trained teachers, and 

“Whereas, The teacher-training institutions of the 
United States have at the present time only from fifty 
to eighty per cent of their pre-war enrollment, and 

“Whereas, This condition is largely due to the in- 
adequate salaries paid to teachers, therefore 


“Be it resolved, That this Department commends 
the splendid work which has been done by boards of 
education, by social and civic organizations, by the 
public press, by legislators, by teachers’ organizations, 
and by State, county and city superintendents of 
schools, in promoting salary increases in order to 
lake it possible for competent teachers to remain 
in the profession and to induce the more able of our 
young men and women to enter this most important 
branch of the public service, and 


“Be it further resolved, That this Department com- 
mends the scientific investigation undertaken by the 
N. E. A. Commission on Emergency in Education, 
which presented to the public and to the profession 
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comparative studies of salaries and cost of living 
which have proved most helpful in State and local 
salary campaigns throughout the nation, and 


“Resolved, further, That the teaching profession 
has the right and it is its duty to keep constantly be- 
fore the public the fact that increased expenditures 
for school maintenance and teachers’ salaries are not 
measures for the selfish benefit of teachers, but for 
the upbuilding of a public institution which Ameri- 
can communities have always been willing to support 
on the most generous scale. 

“Resolved, That the action taken by many States 
and localities in promoting and requiring physical 
education and training be commended and that the 
Department pledge itself to further the cause of phy- 
sical education by every possible way.” 


Session 1919-1920. 


The end of the school year has almost come. 
The schools of Virginia have been more sue- 
cessful this session than last. Fortunately the 
influenza was not so bad as the year before 
and not so many schools had to be closed. 
Where it was found necessary to close them 
it was only for a few days. The teacher short- 
age is still embarrassing the school system. 
At least twenty per cent of our teachers are 
not yet qualified for the important work of 
training the youth of the State. The State 
revenue for the schools has been increased 
thirty-three and a third per cent. Salaries 
are increasing in all parts of the State. We 
should, therefore, close our schools this session 
filled with optimism, fully believing that there 
are still greater things for the schools. Those 
who are teaching should continue at the work 
and they should persuade others to enlist. In 
five years’ time the most honorable profession 
in the State will be that of teaching; in ten 
vears’ time it will be one of the best paid pro- 
fessions. Therefore, let us take courage, pre- 
pare ourselves for the work that is to be done, 
and the reward will surely come, a reward 
which will have the approval of our con- 
sciences and the support of the community 
because of work well done. 
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Notes Regarding State Teachers’ Association 


DISTRICT G 
The District Teachers’ Association met at the State 
97 


Normal, Harrisonburg, March 25-27, Supt. John H. 
Booton, of Luray, presiding. 

Ten counties and three cities were represented. 

State Superintendent, Harris Hart, addressed a 
large body of teachers on Thursday night. He praised 
the work of the last General Assembly and urged 
voters to approve three amendments to the Consti- 
tution next November. 


FRIDAY MorNING, Marcu 26, 9:30 A. M. 


Supt. W. H. Keister, Harrisonburg, gave an excel- 
lent talk on “High Spots in Modern Education,” as 


reflected in the N. E, A. 


The address, “The Method of the Great Teacher,” 
by Dr. J. W. Wayland, Harrisonburg State Normal, 
was greatly appreciated and showed an _ idealistic 
method of how to teach. 


Music by the Normal Glee Club had an uplifting in- 
fluence on all present and was greatly enjoyed. 


Fripay AFTERNOON, Marcu 26, 2:30 P. M. 
Supt. John H. Booton, Luray, presiding. 


Building up the Rural School, by Supt. C. V. Shoe- 
maker, Shenandoah county, gave the present needs 
of the rural schools and showed how to make such 
improvement as is needed. 


The Relation of the Supervisor to the Superinten- 
dent, by Miss Ada E. Baugh, Supervisor of Rocking- 
ham county, gave full details as to the relation of 
the superintendent and the supervisor. 


An excellent paper, “The County Survey,” by Miss 
Margaret Young, Luray, gave specific directions for 
conducting such a survey and showed in a concrete 
manner the benefit derived from same. 


The Purpose and Use of Tests, by Dr. W. J. Gifford, 
Harrisonburg Normal, made it clear to all present 
that such tests are of great aid in our school course. 

Music by the Normal Glee Club. 


Fripay, Marcu, 26, 7:30 P. M. 


The Project Problem Method, by Supt. F. E. Clerk, 
Winchester, showed how the new point of view has 
affected teaching methods and has made it possible 
for pupils to learn in the school room in the same 
manner as that in which the individual learns in 
life. 


The New Theater was crowded to hear the dra- 
matic production, “The Eastern Gate.” Great talent 


was displayed. 


SATURDAY MorNiING, Marcu 27, 9:30 A. M. 


Instruction in Arithmetic, by D. G. Cooley, Berry- 
ville High School. 


Where We Fail in Teaching the Fundamentals in 
Arithmetic, Mrs. E. A. Rathke, Luray High School. 

Some Problems in Silent Reading, by Miss Kate M. 
Anthony, Harrisonburg Normal. 


High ScHoout SEcTION 


The Junior High Sc*ool in Relation to the Re- 
organization of Secor. ary Education, by President 
S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg Normal. 


Teaching of High School English, by Prof. C. T. 
Logan. 


The New High School Manual and Course of Study 
was explained by Miss Lina Sanger, Principal of the 
Bridgewater High School. 


Round Table Discussion of High School Problems, 
Organization of the Superintendents and the Super- 
visors of District G, Supt. John H. Booton, presiding. 
Election of officers. Miss Ada Baugh, Rockingham 
county, chairman; Miss Margaret Young, of Luray, 
secretary. 


A vote, heartily endorsing supervision, was car- 
ried. 


Decision to hold a meeting of superintendents and 
supervisors at Luray, April 20-21, was made. 


Resolutions were adopted by the Conference before 
adjournment, extending thanks to the Normal School 
and teachers for the reception given on Friday 
night. 

F. PEARL COFFEY, 
Secretary of Rural Schools. 





WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Superintendents—Teachers—College Professors 


Registration Bureau 


We will help you get a position. We will help 
fill your vacancies. We make absolutely no charge 
for our services. If you want additional infor: 
tion please write us. 

Correspondence Invited. 


ATLANTA OFFICE 


Southern School-Book Depository 
Jackson Dallas 


Our Motto:—“SERVICE FIRST.” 


Atlanta Jacksonville ie 
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The Department of School Hygiene 


By Mary Evelyn Brydon, M. D., Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing 
State Board of Health 





[his department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question per- 


+ ng 
ld iS 


these columns. 


to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be gladly answered 
) For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





Heacra Work IN THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL, 


Ricumonp, Va. 


Children with symptoms of any disorder at 
Jl are sent at once to the school nurse for ex- 
amination. If necessary, she sends the child 
home and notifies the parents that their fam- 
Jy physician should be consulted. In indigent 
cases, on request of the parent, the nurse will 
arrange for medical or surgical treatment and 
accompany the child to the dispensary, where 
this is provided free of charge. 

The most effective work of the nurse is done 
‘nthe home visits following up cases of this 
nature. After the confidence of the parents 
has been secured, the advice and suggestions 
given by the nurse have great weight, and 
supplement the instruction given by the teach- 
ers to the children. The influence thus built 
up is an inealeulable force for good in the 
ommunities where it is needed worst. 


In the class room one period is devoted daily 
to some phase of health education or personal 
ivgiene, cleanliness, use of tooth brush, regu- 
lar and habitual attention to needs of the 
body, ete. By gift of a benefactor a large 
number of handkerchiefs were secured and of- 
fered as awards to all children who met 
certuin standards of personal cleanliness and 
vool health habits for a definite time. 

This aroused such interest and effort to 
jwalify as deserving the gift that marked im- 
provement has been noticed. The literature 
ind plans of the Modern Health Crusaders 

ive also been used at other times with great 
Devices of various natures may be 
ved, and almost any of them will prove suc- 
the hands of teachers who feel 


rofit, 


essful in 


reply the need and importance of emphasis 
i education for health, and who can build 





up a consciousness of this need in the minds 
of the pupils with whom she comes in daily 
contact. 

W. D. Extis, Principal. 


How to Be Heatruy. 


The following are papers by children in the 
second, third, and fourth grades of the Grace 
Arents School, Miss Lucille Harrison, prin- 
cipal, showing the effort that is made to cor- 
relate the health talks with the regular school 
subjects: 


HEALTH 
H is for Happiness 
Which we all like 
If we follow Good Health Rules 
With all our might. 


E is for Exercise 

Which we take every day 
Out in the open 

With plenty of play. 


A is for Apples 
Which we all eat. 
Mother can buy them 
In place of meat. 


L stands for lunches 
With plenty of milk 
Which makes little children 
Grow fine as silk. 


T stands for Teeth 

Which we clean twice a day 
In order to keep 

The bad germs away. 


H stands for Hospital 
From which to keep away. 
We can do it you see 
By Health Rules each day. 
2B-3A GRADE. 
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Wuat I Must Do To Be A HEALTHY Boy 


I. I must keep clean. 
1. Take a hot bath twice a week. 
2. Brush your teeth before each meal. 
3. Wash your hands clean before you eat. 
4. Keep 


». Wash your hair. 


your finger nails clean and short. 


IJ. I must eat nourishing food. 
1. Eat vegetables and fruit. 
2. Drink plenty of milk. 


Eat many eggs and a little meat. 


III. Insist on fresh air and take daily exercise. 
1. Play hard. 
2. Take ten deep breaths before coming to 


school. 
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IV. Sleep with plenty of fresh air. 
1. Sleep ten hours 
2. Lower windows from top. 

V. Study hard while you are in school. 
1. Sit up straight. 


2. We should study by a good bright light. 


VI. Be excused regularly before coming to schoo] 


KENNETH MALLORY, 4A GRADE 
How I Krep HEALTHY 

When I get up I wash my face and hands. Then ] 

Then I go to school. I am excused 


All this keeps me 


brush my hair. 
at the right time and get water. 
healthy. 


HORACE PRIDDY, 8 YEARS OLD—2A GRADE 


School Lunches 


By Grace K. Tanner, Home Economics Department, Fredericksburg State Normal School 


It is universally known that food is neces- 
sary to life, but very few people realize how 
largely. food affects our health, happiness and 
efliciency. Good food, well prepared. is essen- 
tial to the best development of the child, there- 
fore the subject of school lunches is one of 
vital importance. 

The outstanding facts concerning the plan- 
ning and preparation of the lunch may best 
be brought out by the following outline. 

A. Foods and their function. 


I. Body builders. 
a. Proteins—build new tissues and re- 
pair old. 
1. Example of these suitable for a 
lunch. 
(a) Eggs— 

(1) Sandwich—prepared 
by chopping hard- 
boiled eggs, season- 
ing with salt and 
pepper. 

(2) Deviled eggs. 


(3) Custards. 


(b) Meats— 


(1) Ham, chicken, beet, 

etc. These are best 
used by slicing thin- 
ly or chopping and 


seasoning and used 


for a sandwich. 
(c) Milk— 


(1) Used 
custard. 


ecg in 


with 


(2) In other puddings. 
such as blane-mange. 
etc. 


(3) Junket. 


— 


», Mineral matter—builds bones. teeth. 
etc. 
1. Fresh vegetables— 


(a) Lettuce—largely used with 


meat, eggs, etc., in sand- 
} ] 
wich or may be used 


alone with bread «and 
butter as a sandwi 
(b) Tomatoes. 


(c) Celery, 








ws, 
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2. Fruits— 


(a) Apples. 
(b) Oranges. 
(c) Pears, grapes, ete. 
II. Heat and energy givers. 
a. Carbohydrates, 
1. Starches— 
(a) Bread in sandwiches. 
(b) Corn starch in pudding. 
(c) Rice in pudding. 
2, Sugars— 


~e < 


(a) Cake, candy, ete.—a few 
pieces of home-made or 
other pure candy may 
be added to the lunch, 

(b) Dried figs, dates, ete. 

(c) Preserves and jellies in 
sandwich. 

b. Fats— 

1. Butter. 

2. Nuts. 

3. Cheese (small piece). 

IIT. Body regulators. 
a. Minerals—as given above. 
b. Water. 


B. Planning and preparing the lunch. 

I. The lunch should be planned at least 
the day before in order that all ma- 
terials may be ready. 

II. Points to be considered in planning. 

a. Sandwiches usually form the foun- 
dation of the lunch and can be 
made very palatable and attrac- 
tive if carefully prepared. 

1. Cut bread thin. Bread at least 
twelve hours old and a sharp 
knife are both necessary if 
the slices are to be thinly and 
uniformly cut. 


liquid from soaking through 
the bread. Use only a thin 
layer of jelly and allow the 
syrup to drip from the pre- 
serves before placing — be- 
tween bread. 


3. Shaping sandwich. The sand- 


wich is more attractive and 
more easily handled if it is — 
cut diagonally across. It can 
easily be put in other at- 
tractive shapes. 


b. Materials for packing lunch. 


1. The container in which the 


lunch is packed is of import- 
ance, as it has a great deal 
to do with the taste and 
cleanliness of the food. If 
the same container is used 
every day it should be so 
constructed that the inside 
may be thoroughly washed; 
also it should have some 
opening to allow the en- 
trance of air. 


(a) Containers to avoid— 


(1) Newspaper — insani- 
tary. 

(2) Airtight box. Food 
becomes musty and 
absorbs odor of 
strong flavored 
foods. 


2. Oiled paper. If this is used to 


wrap sandwiches they will 
not become dry so quickly; 
also dust, dirt and germs are 
kept from the sandwich, 


9. Cream butter until smooth be- 3. Small jelly glass or jar with top. 


fore spreading. This makes 
it much more easily and 
quickly spread and avoids 
lumps. Butter should usual- 
ly be used, as it supplies fat 
in one of the best forms. 
If preserves or jelly are to 
be used an extra layer of 
butter will help to keep the 


(a) Uses— 


(1) Custard may _ be 
baked in this and 
‘arried in Junch— 
(before using glass 
for baking the first 
time it should be 
placed in cold wa- 
ter, brought gradu- 
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ally to a boil, and 
allowed to boil sev- 
eral minutes to 
toughen the glass. 

(2) Good container for 
blanc - mange or 
puddings or any 
other — semi - liquid 
food. 

!. Paper napkins, These are most 
satisfactorily used in place 
of linen napkins for lining 
the container, One or two 
should be folded and placed 
in the top of the box for the 
child to use as an ordinary 


napkin. 


III. Foods to avoid. 

a. Meats or other foods containing a 
large quantity of fat. Too much 
fat makes the food hard to di- 
gest and unpalatable for most 
people. A very small amount of 
fat on meat may be allowed. 

b. Large quantities of rich food. A 
very small piece of fruit cake 
may be put in the lunch occasion- 
ally, but heavy foods of this type 
and pies cause too great a tax 
on the digestive system and is 
apt to make the child feel stupid 
and drowsy, and if eaten in large 
quantities may impair the diges- 
tive system. 

e. Pickles and highly seasoned foods. 
The use of foods of this type 
tends to give the child a con- 
tinued craving for them, and is 
apt to dull his appetite for more 
wholesome foods. 

IV. Hot food for the lunch. 

a. The need. 

1. A great many schools are pre- 
paring and serving one hot 
food each day at lunch, It 
has been found to be very 
practicable and desirable. 
This food is used to supple- 


EDUCATION 


ment the cold lunch which 
the child brings from home. 
Of the many points in favor 
of serving this hot food, 
probably the most import- 
ant is that it warms the 
stomach, thus increasing the 
flow of the digestive juices 
and making all food taken 
at that time more quickly 
and more easily digested. 
This is of very great im- 
portance, as the more easily 
the food is digested the more 
efficient the work of the child 
tends to be. 
b. Preparation of the food. 

1. If there is a cooking class in 
the school the food can eas 
ily be prepared by it. 

2. It is even possible for the 
teacher who has had _ no 
training in cooking to ar- 
range a plan by which food 
may be prepared. There is 
a bulletin on school lunches, 
which has been issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, 
which can easily be used as 
a guide in this work. It 
gives exact directions for the 
preparation of some of the 
foods which can be prepared 
at the school. 

ce. Supplies and equipment. 

1. Materials for preparation of 
the food may be supplied in 
one or a combination of the 
following three ways. 

(a) Pupils take turns in pro- 
viding materials needed. 

(b) Pupils pay few cents to 
cover cost of dish served. 

(c) Civie league or some clu) 
connected with the 
school should be able to 
provide some method o! 
providing materials. 
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2, Equipment. important purpose—that 
(a) If there is no kitchen at of an individual drink- 
the school the stove used ing cup for the child, 


for heating the room 
may be used, or even a 
small kerosene stove. 


(c) There are numbers’ of 

dishes which are nour- 
: ishing, palatable and in- 
(b) Very few utensils are 


7 q expensive which can eas- 
really necessary. Some 


ily be prepared by the 


of the patrons should be ili ih cite 
interested enough to The practical knowledge 
lend to the school voeenedl of cooking which the 
thing from their own girls will get is alone 
kitchens which they do wets ha toms of 


not use often, or some 
means can be found of 
raising the few dollars 
for the purchase of the 
necessary articles, Each 
child should have a cup, 
saucer, spoon and fork 
with which the foods 
may be served. Practi- 


planning and preparing. 

Some of the foods 
which may be prepared 
are soups, cocoa, pud- 
dings (such as tapioca, 
rice,  blane - mange), 
and rice combined with 
meats, etc. 


cally all of the children There is no need to 
will be able to bring give a list of foods, as ‘ 
these from home. The the bulletin referred to 
cup will serve another above includes this. 


A Score Card for Rating a Principal 
by the County Superintendent 


By C. B. Green 


ae Gl GR oan in kha eeeeieanaees . Thoroughness of Instruction: 

DOO ani ceniidkeekeveolasesenssnkiesaiess 1. General discipline. 

’ cit - , . : 

Circe GE CUmGROWOO. oa occces ccecdasisdewsss 2. Preparation of daily work. 


3. Assignment of lessons. 
4. Attitude and response of pupils. 


Condition of room: 
1. Grounds. 


2. Toilets. Growth of Teacher: 
3. Building (outside). 1. Professional reading. 
Condition of room inside: 2. Visits to patrons. 
1. Ventilation. 3. Interest in district meetings. 
2, Light. 4. Interest in community life. 
3. Cleanliness. Miscellaneous Duties: 
!. Library and pictures. 1. School organizations, 
Kinds of Instruction: 2. Enforcement of school laws, 
1. Morals and Manners. Any teachers rating unsatisfactory in his 
2. Physical training and Hygiene. final rating will not be reappointed except by 
3. Supervision and Co-operation with special ruling of the superintendent, . 
teachers. A principal rating unsatisfactory on anv 


t. Interest in club-work three of the main heads above or any eiceht of 
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the sub-heads will receive as a final rating “Un- 
satisfactory.” 

Any principal rating Excellent on any four 
of the main heads above will be eligible to an 
increase of salary for the coming session. 
Marks for rating a teacher: 

1. Excellent. 
ie Very cood, 
3. Good, 
4. Medium. 
5. Poor, 
6. Unsatisfactory. 
Suggestions to teachers by superintendent 


( 


Recommendations to schoo] board in behalf of 
SE EE iia irene Sadar ea Rides ews 
Final rating 

This score card has been adopted by 
County Schoo] Board and will be considered 
by them in the re-appointment of each teacher 
for another session, 

Finding the Score Card for Rating a Prin- 
cipal, as given above, a distinct and material 
aid to myself and a guide to my teachers I am 
submitting same to the other school superin- 
tendents of the State hoping that by so doing 
I may help in making a more definite outline 
and a clearer understanding for both superin- 
tendent and teacher. You will note six main 
heads each with a sub-head which contain those 
things which are requisite for a good teacher 
and efficient instruction. 

General recommendations were given to the 
teachers on the first and second main heads as 
they are self-explanatory. More specific direc- 
tions were given under the following heads. 

No teacher was asked to do the special recom- 
mendations without first having direct and 
definite explanations given as to how she could 
accomplish them. Under the head of Ventila- 
tion, the teachers were told that a ventilating 
board, as found on page 131 of the Teachers’ 
Health Manual, in every window would entitle 
a teacher to a rating of Excellent on her score 
card. 

They were advised to interest the larger boys 
in making a board for a window each trying 
to surpass the other in the neatness and accu- 
rate workmanship of putting in his board. 
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Two after this recommendation 
made the superintendent visited a four-room 
colored school and found a neat and nice look- 
ing board in every window in the building. 
Under the head Heat, a thermometer was 
recommended for each room with a dependable 
boy to run the fire and watch the thermometer 
keeping same at about 68 or 70 degrees, If 


weeks Was 


this thermometer could not be purchased it 
could be borrowed from some of the farmers 
their tobacco barns while 
curing the tobacco, If they would do this 
diligently their rating would be Excellent un- 
der Heat. 

Under the head of Health and Hygiene, the 
teachers were asked to require every child to 
morning, and 


who use them in 


have in his possession each 
answer to the roll call by exhibiting, a clean 
handkerchief. In order for each child to be 
in possession of a handkerchief every day it 
was arranged for the teacher to purchase a 
supply at cost, from the: public spirited mer- 
chants of the county, which is kept at the 
school building so as to supply the boy or girl 
who comes to school without one. This hand- 
kerchief is sold to the child at cost. One schoo] 
used over one hundred and sixty last session in 
this way. We find very little trouble in this 
matter as those who buy are glad to get them 
at actual cost. The only question ever heard 
was raised by a lady who asked the teacher 
why she wanted a CLEAN one. 

The children are taught to cough and sneeze 
in their handkerchiefs at all times and are 
actually required to go through the gymnastics 
of using the handkerchief as recommended on 
the card sent out by the State Board of 
Health. They are also required to memorize 
those two health rules and urged to practtce 
them at all times. The teachers were told that 
if they did this diligently they would be rated 
Excellent under health and hygiene. 

Interest in club-work will be shown in thie 
co-operation with the Home Demonstration 
Agent and the Farm Demonstration Agent. in 
the matter of getting the boys and girls inter- 
ested in the various clubs of these agents. 

Under the head of Organizations, the teach- 
er is requested to organize a patrons’ league. 
especially when she has a real need for their 








i 
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terial and moral support. Under this head 
of organizations is included literary societies, 

den and agricultural clubs, and the teacher 

» encourages these in her school will be 
rated Excellent provided the organizations do 
wtive and ereditable work throughout the 
year, 
(nder the head of School Laws the teachers 
were furnished a mimeographed copy of the 
Compulsory School Law, with a letter explain- 
ug just their part in its execution. They were 
furnished a mimeographed copy of the Indi- 
vidual Drinking Cup Law, also a copy of the 
Vaccination Law and just how to put same into 
ellect strictly to the letter. 

This brief outline of the score card will re- 
veal the fact that it is a definite outline for 
siggesting essential things to be accomplished 
by the teacher and not for the purpose of deter- 
mining the winsomeness or sweetness of voice 
is are recommended in some score cards. 

In the second place this card furnishes the 
siiperintendent with a very definite line of 
stuly when he first approaches the school 
grounds, 

ne of the chief advantages of this score 
card lies in the use that will be made of it after 
it is filled out and finally rated, 

In the first place the card was unanimously 
adopted by the County School Board in its 
regular session. 

A blank copy of this card was presented to 
each teacher in the county, in our regular an- 
nual county meeting, with the above explana- 
tions and recommendations and they were 
asked to study and keep before them the work 
of this card throughout the entire session so 
they might know just what they were expected 
to do this year. 

The teachers were told that the superinten- 
lent would make out this card and file same in 
his office as a permanent record of their vear’s 
work to be used by him in recommending them 
for other positions in the future. A second 


)v was to he sent to the clerks of the district 
hoard to be kept on their files for future use. 
\ third copy will be sent to the teacher in 
order that she may have before her a rating 
that has been made by her, by doing, or not 
doing, several definite things. 

The teachers were further told that if they 


should be rated unsatisfactory on any of the 
sub-heads above they would have that particu- 
lar thing pointed out to them and recommen- 
dations made as to how same could be reme- 
died and in the event this particular defect is 
corrected the rating of unsatisfactory would 
be erased and a better mark given. 

It will be further noted that the value of 
the visit of the county superintendent will be 
given under, “The suggestions to teachers.” 
This was purposely put on the score card in 
order that schoo] board, teacher, and superin- 
tendent himself might see just how much his 
calls help the teachers. Each visit should 
make a contribution to better teaching or it is 
a failure. 

The School Board is also put on record in 
the matter of helping the teachers by its re- 
sponse to the material needs recommended by 
the superintendent for each teacher who is in 
immediate need of help of some kind. 

This card involves the teachers, the school 
boards, and the county superintendent and on 
its face places on permanent record the efforts 
each has made to make the school session a 
success. 

The recommendations of this card have been 
diligently “followed” up in our monthly dis- 
trict meetings. and the superintendent is 
happy to say that he finds the thermometer on 
the walls, ventilation boards in windows, health 
recommendations carried out, organizations 
perfected and at work, and school laws dili- 
gently executed, and as yet has not found an 
indifferent teacher in the county. 

The teachers regard this card as a program 
of work, carrying with it prospects of encour- 
agement and help from boards and superin- 
tendent. 


Attention, Teachers! 
A Tuovsanp DotuarR FeLLowsyip OFrrer. 





One year, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (September, 1920, to June, 1921), for 
the study of modern health education in the 
elementary schools. To be awarded for the 
best graded plan and outline for interesting 
children in the establishment of health habits. 

Details will be furnished upon application 
to The Child Health Organization of America, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Junior Red Cross Gleanings 


From the Department of Junior Membership, Potomac Division 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Wat Juniors Do. 


four hun- 
the 


More than 
contributed by 


Ne wport News, Va. 
dred dollars has been 
Juniors towards the establishment of a chil- 
dren’s clinic. It is the contribution of the 
Juniors that has made the much-needed clinic 
possible, but other local organizations will con- 
tribute to its support. 

Blue Ridge Industrial School, Dyke, Va— 
A beautifully woven rug for the United States 
Public Health Service Hospital has just been 
received from these Juniors. Money for their 
fund was raised at a bazaar, where all the 
articles on sale had been made by the boys 
and girls. 

Front Royal, Virginia—* Death to Rats and 
Flies” is the slogan of the Juniors, A contest 
for the best essay on patriotism is being held 
in the school, the prize for which will be an 
American flag. The Juniors are also follow- 
ing the rules of health. 

Fincastle, Va.—The are 


wild flowers to the soldiers still confined in 


Juniors sending 
our military hospitals. 

Rockingham County, Va.—A thousand dol- 
lars in the Junior treasury is being set aside 
for the employment of a school nurse. 


Higu Scnoot Girts Acr as Nurses’ Apes 
During Epmemic, 

In a town where influenza had gained an 
alarming headway twelve high school girls, 
students in the Red Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick, were organized 
by the Red Cross instructor into nurses’ aides 
The nurse gave 


Cross Course in 


to help combat the epidemic. 


them special instruction in preventing the 
spread of the disease and in keeping indi- 
vidual charts for each patient and then placed 
them in the homes where assistance was badly 


needed. One girl had five patients at one time. 


The girls gave splendid service. Not a pa- 
tient they cared for died, not a girl took the 
influenza. Every one of them reported at 
school in the best of health on the first day 


of the reopening. 
Writing To Frencu CHILDREN. 


Members of the Junior Red Cross in Vir- 
ginia have the privilege of corresponding with 
boys and girls in France through arrange- 
ments which have been made by the Depart- 
ment of Junior Membership. Many, many 
French children are touchingly grateful to 
the American Red Cross for having cared for 
them during these times of suffering, and are 
anxious, not only to express their gratitude, 
but to become better acquainted with the 
American Juniors. Plans are being made so 
that schools in America can correspond di- 
rectly with schools in France, but for the 
the course should — be 


present following 


pursued, 

Children in a given school write letters, 
simply addressed “To a French Girl,” or “To 
a French Boy.” Each letter should contain the 
home address of the sender. A self-addressed 
envelope will make the receipt of an answer 
more likely, for American addresses are very 
puzzling to French children, just as French ad- 
If these letters are 
gathered together into one package and for- 
warded to the Department of Junior Member- 
ship, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C.. 
they will be sent to France in the Paris mail. 


dresses are puzzling to us. 


there to be distributed among French prote- 
It is hoped 
that before long each letter will be answered. 


gees of the Junior Red Cross. 


but American Juniors must remember that it 
takes a long, long time for mail to cross tlie 


ocean. 











et 








To 


1 
he 

















Notrr.—For 
movement. 


lower 
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Physical Training for School Children 


By George O. Draper 
Y. M. C. A. State Secretary for Physical Education 


(Series 1, No. 6.) 
Command 1. PREPARE 
FOR EXERCISE. 
Clear Desks. 
Open Windows. 
Command 2. POSITION. 
Teacher should note care- 
fully the sitting posi- 
tion of the child and 
correct errors in pos- 
ture. 
Command _ 3. 
STANDS. 
If the group is made up 
of upper grade pupils, 
it is well to have the 
girls stand first and 
move to the rear of the 
room and the boys in 
the front. 
Command 4. TAKE DIS- 
TANCE. 
One. Raise arms to front 
horizontal (fingers 
should clear the back of 


CLASS 


the one standing in 
front.) 

Two. Swing arms to side 
horizontal. 

Three. Attention. 


A. CORRECTIVE EXER- 
CISES. 

I. Position, 
hips. 

upward 


hands 
Raise 
and 
ward to side 
zontal, palms 
extending left 


on 
arms 
back- 
hori- 
up, 


leg. 


One, (See Fig. 1.) 

Return to position, 

Two. 

Repeat twelve times. 

counting, one, two: 

one, two, ete. 
grades, eliminate leg 


C. 


IT. 
Ill. 


IV. 


Same as No. I, extending right leg. 
Position, hands on hips. Raise arms 


to high vertical, palms in, abducting 


left leg and looking up. One. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

Return to position. 7 wo. 

Repeat twelve times, counting one, 


two: one, two, ete. 
Norre.—F or lower grades, eliminate leg 
movement. 


— 
Same as No. III, abducting right leg. 


B. CO-ORDINATION EXERCISES. 


I. 


II. 
Ill. 


BY. 


I, 


Position, arms bent at elbows and 
pressed well back, palms forward. 


Thrust arms forward to front horizon- 
tal, palms down, raising left knee. 
One. (See Fig. 3.) 

Return to position. 7’ wo. 

Repeat twelve times, counting one, 
two: one, two, ete. sg 

Notrr.—For lower grades, substitute 
heel raising for knee raising. 

Same as No. I, raising right knee. 
Position, arms bent at elbow and 
pressed well back, palms forward. 
Thrust arms sideward to side horizon- 
tal, palms down, abducting left leg. 
One. (See Fig. 4.) 

Return to position. 7 wo. 

Repeat twelve times, counting one, 
two: one, two, etc. 
Notr.—For lower 
arm movements. 


grades, eliminate 


Same as No. III, abducting right leg. 


STIMULATIVE EXERCISES. 


Position, hands on hips. Side lunge to 
the left, raising arms to high vertical, 
palms in. One. (See Fig. 5.) 

Return to position. 7 wo. 

Repeat twelve times, counting one, 
two: one, two, etc. 


Norr.—For this exercise, it may be 


necessary to have the children face to 
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the left or right in the aisle. For lower 
grades, eliminate arm movements. 

II. Same as No. I, lunging to the right. 

III. Position, hands on hips. Forward 
oblique lunge with the left foot, bend- 
ing the trunk forward and touching 
toes of advanced foot with fingers. 
One, (See Fig. 6.) 
Return to position. Z wo. 
Repeat twelve times, counting one, 
fiwo: one, two, ete. 

IV. Same as No. III, with a forward 


oblique lunge to the right. 


D. RECREATIVE EXERCISES. 
I. School Room Game. 

“Beast, Bird or Fish.’°—One player takes 
his place in the front of the room. He points 
to one of the pupils and says either “Beast,” 
“Bird,” or “Fish,” and counts ten. The player 
to whom he points must name some Beast, 
Bird or Fish, according to the class named, 
before the latter finishes counting. Should he 
fail to do this, or if he repeats a name already 
given, he changes places with the one in front. 

II. School Yard Game. 

“Ham, Ham, Chicken, Bacon.”—No equip- 
ment needed. Two lines parallel and fifty feet 
apart are marked upon the field. All of the 
players line up behind one of the lines except 
the one who is selected to be “it.” “It” takes 
his place between the parallel lines. He calls, 
“ham, ham, chicken—BACON.” At the word 
BACON all the players endeavor to pass him 
and reach the other line without being tagged. 
“It” may fool the players by saying some 
other word instead of BACON; for example, 
“ham, ham, chicken—BACON.” At the word 
steps over the line before the word BACON 
has been said, he is “it” without being tagged. 
All players tagged by “it” or becoming “it” 
by leaving the line at the false call, join hands 
with “it.” forming a chain. If any players 
succeed in breaking this chain before being 
tagged, they may chase the individuals form- 
ing the chain across the line, administering 
the paddling. All the players must run to 
the same line “it” does. The chain will be re- 
formed and take its place between the two 
lines and the game continued. 


Spend a Delightful Summer Traveling 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall 
with a Wonderful Store of New Knowl- 
edge and Experiences and a 
Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broad- 
er in your relationship to the parents, and more ap- 
preciative of the limited opportunity of the aver- 
age child and his desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing 
to learn, ambitious to make good, free to travel ex- 
tensively, and have some normal school or college 
training, combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s 
so different from school work that it offers a com- 
plete rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six hun- 
dred applicants last summer and added to our 
regular organization. Nine of the seventy-six 
earned over $1,000.00 each during the vacation 
period and the rest averaged a few cents more than 
$37.00 per. week. Twenty-one of the seventy-six 
were selected for permanent positions last fall, and 
thirty-four have made arrangements to continue 
work again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, 
ambitious young woman, actually interested in hard 
work and willing to spend the whole vacation with us. 

Tell about your education, about your teaching 
experience. Give your age and any other informa- 
tion that will help make your application stand out 
from the mass. 

We will carefully train those selected at our ex- 
pense, furnish them with everything needed free 
of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their 
school location to their field of work and pay all 
railroad fare as they move from point to point 
throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity t 
earn at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and ending 
work. Address, Dept. R. N., S. J. Gillfillian, Gar- 
land Building, Chicago, IIl. 








High School, N . ial, College 
HOME STUDY at Feo sey ae gaa ow Free 


Teachers’ Professional College, - - Washington, D.C 
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Educational Notes and Announcements 





Farmville Normal School 








For several years, on account of the number of war 
activities in which the students were engaged, and 
the many financial calls on them, the Junior-Senior 
receptions have been done away with. This year the 
function was again held, much to the delight of 
about five hundred participants. On March 19th the 
reception was tendered by the Junior Class to the 
Senior Class, the Faculty and Home Department 
being included among the guests of the evening. 


On March 20th, the school orchestra gave its first 
formal concert in the auditorium. This orchestra 
was organized several years ago, under the direction 
of Miss Munoz, head of the Department of Music, and 
has grown until now it contains some eighteen or 
twenty pieces, including violins, mandolins, guitars, 
cornet and flute. The program consisted of 
both popular and classical selections and was beauti- 
fully rendered. This is an organization of which the 
school is proud. 


cello, 


April 1-4 was the date of the meeting of the Eastern 
Arts Association in Boston; the school had two rep- 
resentatives on this occasion, Miss Martha W. Coull- 
ing, head of the Department of Drawing, and Miss 
Rives Richardson, of Farmville, a member of 
the present graduating class, who is also in line for 
the B. S. degree. 


On March 30th President John R. Perkins, of the 
State Normal School at Danbury, Conn., visited the 
he attended the chapel exercises, visited 
classes, and spent a good part of his time in the 
Training School. President Perkins expressed him- 
self as being very much pleased with the institution. 

The new Student Government Association officers 
have been elected for the coming year as follows: 
President, Miss Katharine Stallard, of Fairfield, Ky., 


Mary 


school; 


Third Professional Class; Vice-President, Miss Lily 
B. Thornhill, of Lynchburg, First Professional Class; 
Secretary, Miss Louise Brewer, of Bristol, Tenn., 
First Professional Class; Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth 


Woodward, of Clifton Forge, First Professional 
Class; First Professional Representative, Miss Grace 
Stover, of Rapidan; Campus League Chairman, Miss 
Phyllis E. Coyner, of Waynesboro, Third Year High 
School Class; Recorder of Point System, Miss Ruth 
H. Jones, of Tazewell, First Professional Class. 


On April 8th and 9th the Division Superintendents 
of the group of counties surrounding Prince Edward, 
were in conference at the school; eighteen divisions 
were represented and in addition to the superinten- 
dents, State Superintendent Harris Hart and Mr. J. 


N. Hillman, of the Department of Public Instruction, 
were also present. 

A beautiful entertainment which had recently been 
given by the children of the Training School, ‘‘“Mother 
Cary’s Garden,” was repeated for the entertainment 
of these guests, who were loud in their praise of the 
little actors and of the Normal orchestra which fur- 
nished the music for that occasion. 


At the close of the past term, four new members 
were admitted to Pi Kappa Omega, the honor society 
of the school: Misses Helen Draper, of the Third 
Professional Class; Edith Estep, Mary D. Finch and 
Mary Rucker, all of the Second Professional Class. 

On April 12th the students and people of the town 
had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Charles Harrison, 
who delighted the Farmville audience last year with 
his beautiful tenor voice. Mr. Harrison was secured 
through the Columbia Graphophone Company as one 
of a number of musicians who are giving concerts 
under their auspices. 


On April 13-16 Rev. C. F. Weigel, of Kentucky, 
who has been conducting a series of evangelical meet- 
ings in the town, under the united auspices of the 
various churches, conducted the chapel exercises of 
the school and made very impressive talks to the 
students. 


The National Y. W. C. A. Convention met in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 13-20, for the first time since 1915. 
Those attending from the school were Misses Bessie 
C. Randolph and Willie London, of the Faculty, and 
Misses Merle Davis, Helen Draper, Elizabeth Mc- 
Clung and Mary Stephenson, of the student body— 
all members of the Third Year Professional (Degree) 
Class. 

On April 15th, Miss Mabel C. Carney, of Teachers’ 
College, New York, paid a visit to the school, giving 
her time especially to the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 


President Jarman attended the meeting of the Nor- 
mal School Board in Harrisonburg on April 16th. 





Fredericksburg Normal School 








Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Young are in New York City. 
Dr. Young will address the national convention of 
Theta Chi Fraternity on the subject, “Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity in Modern Democracy.” 

During Easter holidays Miss Atkinson motored to 
Raleigh, N. C., where she visited Miss Houchin; 
Misses Black and Walters and Mrs. Boulware were 
in New York City; Miss Reed and Miss Mathias spent 
Easter in Washington; Miss Starke, in Richmond; 


Mr. and Mrs. Chandler, in Bowling Green. 
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Miss Reed’s mother, sister and nephew have spent 
this week with her in Fredericksburg. 

Miss Frances Mathias, of Logan, Ohio, has been 
visiting her sister, Miss Margaret Mathias, at the 
faculty house. 

The Y. W. C. A. have begun morning watch services 
in place of vesper, which were held during the winter. 

President and Mrs. Chandler entertained the girls 
who spent Easter at the school last Monday after- 
noon. They played games, but the main feature was 
a “taffy pull.” The students presented a beautiful 
gift to Mrs. Ruff as a token of their appreciation of 
her kindness to them during the holidays. 

The faculty members and families who live on the 
hill were invited to dinner at the dormitory Easter 
Sunday. 

Dr. Young leaves for a lecture tour under the Ex- 
tension Bureau to Mineral, Louisa, Gordonsville, 
Orange, Culpeper, Warrenton and Manassas. He will 
address high schools on “The School and the Ameri- 
can Nation.” 

A large number of applications for attendance upon 
the summer school have already been received and 


registrations made. 





Harrisonburg Normal School 








Meeting in professional conferences March 25th, 
26th and 27th at the State Normal School in Har- 
risonburg, several hundred teachers of District ‘“G,” 
State Teachers’ Association, participated in discus- 
sions of teacher problems. Superintendent Harris 
Hart urged, at the initial meeting of the conference, 
the support of the educational amendments to the 
Constitution to be voted on next fall, pointed out 
the necessity of Virginia’s devoting more attention 
to the school needs of the rural children, and made a 
plea for a thrift wage for teachers. The superinten- 
dent’s address was heard not only by teachers of the 
conference, but by many students of the Normal 
School and a number of townspeople as well. 

Other speakers at the conference and their sub- 
jects were: Superintendent J. P. Neff, of Staunton, 
on “Educating the Exceptional Child;” Dr. J. W. 
Wayland, of Harrisonburg Normal School, on “The 
Method of the Great Teacher;” Superintendent C. V. 
Shoemaker, of Shenandoah county, on “Building up 
the Rural Schools;’’ Miss Ada E. Baugh, Rockingham 
County Supervisor, on “The Relation of the Super- 
visor to the Superintendent;” Miss M. A. Young, 
Page County Supervisor, on “The Page County Sur- 
vey;” Dr. W. J. Gifford, of Harrisonburg Normal 
School, on ‘The Purpose and Use of Tests;” Superin- 
tendent F. E. Clerk, of Winchester, on “The Project- 
Problem Method;” D. G. Cooley, of Berryville, on ‘“In- 
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struction in Arithmetic;” Mrs. E. A. W. Rathke, of 
Luray, on “Where We Fail in Teaching the Funda- 
mentals in Arithmetic;” Miss Kate M. Anthony, of 
Harrisonburg Normal School, on “Some Problems in 
Silent Reading;” President S. P. Duke, Harrisonburg 
Normal School, on “The Junior High School;” Con- 
rad T. Logan, Harrisonburg Normal School, on 
“Teaching of High School English;” Miss Lina E. 
Sanger, Bridgewater, on “The New High School Man- 
ual and Courses of Study.” 

Decision to hold a meeting of school superinten- 
dents and supervisors at Luray April 21st and 22d 
followed the organization of superintendents and su- 
pervisors of District “G,’’ which was effected with 
the election of Miss Ada Baugh as chairman, and 
Miss Margaret Young, secretary. 

Mrs. J. Frank Blackburn, formerly Miss Alice Lee 
Penick, supervising teacher of music in the Rich- 
mond city schools, has recently been added to the 
regular faculty at the Harrisonburg Normal in the 
place of Miss Elizabeth Harris, resigned. As Miss 
Penick, Mrs. Blackburn taught in the summer ses- 
sions of 1918 and 1919 here. 

President S. P. Duke spoke before the teachers of 
District “D” in Petersburg March 19th on “The 
Cause of the Teacher Shortage.” This address will 
be printed in the April number of The Virginia 
Teacher, now being published in Harrisonburg. 

James C. Johnston officiated as judge of a debate 
at Massanutten Academy, Woodstock, Virginia, 
March 19th. 

Mrs. Johnston, Director of Physical Education, has 
just returned from a week’s visit to New York, where 
she attended the convention of the American Phys'- 
cal Education Association. 

Student government officers for the ensujng year 
were inducted into office March 24th. Miss Sallie 
Browne, of Stanardsville, Greene county, succeeded 
Miss Margaret Proctor, of Drakes Branch, Charlotte 
county, as president. Miss Lucille McClung, of Eagle 
Rock, Botetourt county, succeeded herself as vice- 
president, and Alberta Rodes, of Greenwood, Albe- 
marle county, became secretary to succeed Miss 
Marion Marshall, of Wachapreague, Accomac county. 

Friday night, March 27th, the “Eastern Gate,” an 
Oriental play, was produced by the Stratford Dra- 
matic Club under the direction of James C. Johnston. 
The audience gave the play a cordial reception and 
plans have been made for early presentation of the 
“Eastern Gate” in Lexington. 





Virginia Military Institute 





Final examinations in all departments at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute will begin on May 24th. They 
will close on June 14th. The commencement exer- 
cises will really begin on Sunday, June 13th, with the 
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haccalaureate sermon. Military and social exercises 
and funetions on an elaborate scale will mark the 


closing days of the session. Diplomas will be 


awarded, degrees conferred, prizes and other awards 


puted,’ promotions announced and the academic 

ay finally closed on Friday, June 18th. The final 

ba |. according to the schedule as at present planned, 
will be held on Friday night. 

On Saturday, June 19th, the greater part of the 
cadet corps will leave on special trains for the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps camps in the north, 
west and south. Since four units of the R. O. T. C. 
are in operation at the institute, cadets will be 
present in large numbers at the several camps. 

Gen. E. W. Nichols, superintendent, has just been 
advised that the annual government inspection of the 
institute will take place on May 7th and 8th. Every 
year since the government began the practice of 
annually inspecting military colleges and schools, the 
Virginia Military Institute has been, as a result of 
the inspection, awarded first stand, and it has not yet 
failed to receive the double star, signifying first 
among the distinguished military colleges. 

The military work at the institute has now as- 


sumed an intensive character in preparation for the 
inspection in May. There are so many departments 
on the military side now that the activities take on 


an unwonted interest. 

The correspondence relative to possible matricu- 
lations for the 1920-21 session is already large. Hun- 
dreds of requests are being received for copies of the 
catalogue, the new edition of which will soon be 
issued. These requests come from nearly every State 
in the union and from several foreign countries. 

This year’s graduating class numbers *66. Two 
members of the class are from China, one from Can- 
ada, and the others chiefly from Southern States 
with Virginia and Texas in the lead. There are sev- 
eral from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
other States. 

Cadet Captain William A. Winston, of Virginia 
and New York, has been chosen by the graduating 
class to deliver the valedictory address in June. 

General Pershing has been invited to attend the 
final exercises and address the corps. In acknowledg- 
ing the invitation General Pershing stated that he 
would like to accept but could not make a definite en- 
gagement just now in view of the uncertainty as to 
his plans for the immediate future. Three graduates 
f{ the Virginia Military Institute are at present at- 
tached to General Pershing’s staff. 

Governor Westmoreland Davis is expected to pre- 
sent the diplomas to the members of the graduating 
lass. Rev. Floyd Rogers, of Lynchburg, will deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon. The Jackson-Hope medals, 
Perhaps the most coveted honors bestowed at finals, 
Will be presented this year by Capt. L. W. H. Peyton, 
{ Staunton, Va. Captain Peyton was recently re. 


appointed to membership on the board of visitors by 
Governor Davis. Captain Peyton won the second 
Jackson-Hope medal when he was graduated in the 
class of 1893. 





College of William and Mary 








WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 

Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson,. President Wilson’s 
medical advisor, has accepted the chairmanship of 
a committee which will conduct a campaign for 
$1,440.000 for his Alma Mater, the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Virginia. The personnel of the 
committee will be announced later. 

“William and Mary was founded in 1693,” said 
Admiral Grayson. ‘Her alumni believe that their 
appeal has an undeniable claim to the support of 
every American. She is the second oldest college 
in the United States, the oldest actually in its ante- 
cedents and the first college established in the 
South.” 

Although the college has been classed among the 
“small colleges,” it is said that her alumni exerted 
more influence on the making and development of 
the Union than those of any other institution. Three 
Presidents of the United States, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe and John Tyler, Chief Justice John 
Marshall and General Winfield Scott are included in 
the list of William and Mary alumni. George Wash- 
ington received from the Virginia college his first 
public office of surveyor, and his last public office, 
Chancellor of the College. The main building on the 
grounds at Williamsburg was designed in 1693 by Sir © 
Christopher Wren and is still standing. One of the 
dormitories housed the first Indian school in Ameri- 
ca. 

William and Mary, partially destroyed in the War 
Between the States, is to-day a vital factor in Vir- 
ginia education. Her alumni have been largely re- 
sponsible for the rebuilding of the State’s public 
school system. During the present year the college 
inaugurated the first regular extension courses in 
Virginia. Shipyard workers at Newport News are 
enrolled in an extension class there. 

Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, prominent Southern educator, 
recently succeeded Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, the son of 
President John Tyler, as president of the college. 

Several members of the faculty, headed by Dr. 
Cary F. Jacob, have enlisted with students in a cam- 
paign against high cost of clothing. Each member 
will wear old clothes, and, when buying anything 
new, will give preference to overalls or khaki. The 
girls have not begun wearing ginghams, but they 
heartily favor the move of the men students. Haley 
Settle, star pitcher, is president and L. G. Tyler, 
grandson of President John Tyler, secretary of the 
Anti-New Clothes League. 
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Great success greeted, on two successive nights, the 
presentation by the students of William and Mary Col- 
lege of “Lady Windermere’s Fan”, a modern comedy 
from the pen of Oscar Wilde, famous English author. 
It is probable that the play will be given in Newport 
News, Norfolk, Hampton, and other Tidewater cities. 
Dr. Cary F. Jacob, formerly director of dramatics at 
the University of Virginia, directed the play, and its 
success can be attributed largely to his efforts. 

Hugh C. Walpole, eminent English author, and 
Miss Ellen Glasgow and James Branch Cabell, of 
Richmond, prominent American writers, visited Wil- 
liam and Mary College early in April. Mr. Cabell is 
an alumnus of the college. The party also found 
time to tread the historic ground at Jamestown and 
Yorktown. 

Under the able coaching of Captain James A. 
Driver, the William and Mary nine has won its last 
seven games, defeating Trinity, St. John’s, Fortress 
Monroe, Lynchburg College, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Hampden-Sidney College and Randolph-Macon 
College, the last two contests being E. V. I. A. A. 
championship affairs. 

Christ Episcopal Church, Norfolk, through Robert 
M. Hughes, of that city, a vestryman of the church 
and rector of William and Mary, has made the gift 
of a large clock to the college. The clock has been 
installed in the belfry of the main building. It 
serves a long-felt need on the campus, and adds to 
the quaint beauty of the tower on the building. 





University of Virginia 





The University celebrated its one hundred and first 
anniversary with Founder’s Day exercises April 13th. 
Governor and Mrs. Westmoreland Davis were the 
honored guests for the occasion. The Governor re- 
ceived one of the warmest welcomes ever extended a 
visitor to the University when he addressed the audi- 
ence during the exercises. John Stewart Bryan, of 
Richmond, recent-elected rector of the University by 
the Board of Visitors and a distinguished alumnus, 
made the principal address on “The University and 
Public Opinion.” Dr. Edwin A. Alderman made the 
usual statement of the president. 

The admission of women to the graduate and pro- 
essional schools, the phenomenal growth in num- 
-ers of the University, the extension of the summer 
school to a summer quarter, the establishment of the 
medical education commission, the establishment of 
the department of education and the growth of the 
faculties in the schools of chemistry, mathematics, 
Romance languages and English literature were com- 
mented upon by President Alderman in his Founder’s 
Day statement as being the chief events during the 
past year of the University’s life. Dr. Alderman 
pointed out the significant fact of the great increase 
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in the enrollment of the University of Virginia sty. 
dents. The present enrollment is 1,560, of which 1,009 
are Virginia students, which is an increase of 169 
per cent since 1905. There are now 33 per cent of 
the Virginia students from public schools of the State 
as against 12 per cent in 1910. The national char. 
acter of the institution is maintained by 38 per cent 
of its students being from States other than Virginia. 


Important features of the extension work which js 
being carried on throughout the State by the depart- 
ment of education are educational surveys, which are 
being made in several counties. In connection with 
these surveys the standard educational tests for al] 
public school pupils of Frederick county were given 
recently by Dr. William R. Smithey, professor of 
secondary education. The standard intelligence tests 
were given at Orange by Dr. J. L. Mannahan, dean 
of the department of education, and the Army Alpha 
and Beta tests were given by Dr. George O. Ferguson 
The educational and intelligence tests have been 
given at Staunton and Alexandria in connection with 
surveys there. 

The annual conference of the principals of the ac- 
credited high schools of the State was held at the 
University April 16th and 17th, and was widely at- 
tended by principals and representatives from all 
over the State. A feature of the conference was an 
informal supper tendered the visiting delegates by 
the Education Club of the University at which brief 
addresses were made by Superintendent Harris Hart, 
W. L. Prince, State Superintendent of High Schools, 
President Alderman and several of the high school 
principals. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Visitors of 
the University two new professors were elected 
Arthur Fickenscher, of New York, was elected pro- 
fessor of music and Dr. Wilfred Eldred, of Virginia, 
was elected associate professor of business adminis- 
tration. Mr. Fickenscher is a well known composer 
and obtained his musical education at Munich. He 
has been associated with prominent opera singers in 
Europe and America. Dr. Eldred holds degrees from 
Washington and Lee and Harvard. He has been an 
instructor at Harvard and Leland Stanford, Junior 
University, and has served on the United States Food 
Administration and Grain Corporation. 

The board elected Dr. J. L. Mannahan dean of the 
newly created department of education, and Charles 
G. Maphis dean of the summer quarter. Dr. William 
R. Smithey will take Professor Maphis’ place as head 
of the school of secondary education. The _ board 
recommended the appointment of Dr. Theodore 
Hough to the commission which will investigate 
medical education in the State. Promotions in the 
faculty made by the board were: Associate profes 
sors C. M. Sparrow and A. G. A. Balz to full profes: 
sors of physics and philosophy respectively; adjunc 
professors W. E. Bray and A. W. Giles to associaté 
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professors in Clinical diagnosis and geology, respec- 
tively; instructors C. H. Huffman and W. E. Knight 
to adjunct professors of English literature and Ro- 
manic languages, respectively. 

The school of citizenship conducted under the Bu- 
reau of Extension of the University for the benefit 
of the prospective women voters of the Common- 
wealth, April 22d, 23d and 24th, proved very success- 
ful and was attended by a large number of delegates 
from the various women’s clubs and suffrage organi- 
zations throughout the State. Addresses by members 
of the University faculty and prominent State and 
Federal officials on questions of municipal, State and 
national government which aimed to give the women 
of the State a clearer idea of the duties of citizenship 
made up the program of lectures offered during the 
sessions of the school. 

Plans prepared by the school of architecture for 
the open air amphitheater at the University, for 
which a gift of sixty thousand dollars from Paul 
Goodloe McIntire was announced by President Alder- 
man Founder’s Day, closely follow the famous amphi- 
theater in the Boboli gardens of the Pitti palace in 
Florence. It is planned to begin work on the struc- 
ture as soon as practicable. The amphitheater will 
be used in all public functions requiring great seating 
capacity, but it is designed especially for concerts 
begun this year under the auspices of the McIntire 
School of Fine Arts. It is planned to institute an 
annual musical festival at the University of several 
days duration, with one of the foremost symphony 
orchestras, a chorus of several hundred voices and 
prominent soloists. It is believed that the event will 
become the leading musical feature of the State and 
will attract many music and art lovers from without 
the State as well. 


Plans and announcements for the fifteenth summer 
session of the University have been made by Dean 
Charles G. Maphis. The session promises to be the 
largest in the history of the school in point of attend- 
ance and in scope and range of subjects. The session 
Will open June 21st. 

No formal examinations are required for admission 
to the summer quarter. Students, both men and 
women, will be admitted to such courses as the 
respective instructors find them qualified to pursue 
With advantage. In addition to the large number 
of professional courses in education destined to meet 
the requirements of the State Board of Education for 
certification college courses in practically every sub- 
ject taught in the college in the regular session will 
be offered. 

Courses in citizenship, community organization 
Work, sociology, case work and a number of cognate 
subjects will be features of the session. In this work 


the University is co-operating with the American Red 
Cro 


A course in school gardening under Miss Ethel 
Gowans, specialist in field demonstration of the 
United States Army, will be offered. Miss Gowan’s 
work is known throughout the State and her course 
is certain to prove popular. 





School Work in Suffolk 





The school year ends May 26th this year. This is 
earlier than usual and is due to the fact that we 
began early in order to avoid having to teach late 
in the summer in the event of having to close on 
account of sickness. We have been fortunate in not 
losing any time. 

The year’s work has been uneventful and steadily 
progressive, the only drawback being the loss of sev- 
eral teachers on account of sickness, etc. 


There will be about the usual number of graduates 
this year, thirty-eight now looking forward to receiv- 
ing their diplomas. Seven of these are in the Com- 
mercial Department. 

During the year representatives of various normal 
schools and colleges have addressed the Seniors with 
reference to their choice of a school. It is safe to 
say that practically all who graduate will be in some 
college next year. V. P. I. and Sweet Briar are in 
line for their share. 

Among the visitors to the senior class was Dr. W. 
J. Young, who was acting superintendent last year. 

A new high school building is badly needed and 
the city council has decided to issue $150,000 in bonds 
to finance the erection of a building, that will be up 
to date in every respect. We hope that this build- 
ing may be ready for use during next year, as the 
present buildings are badly crowded. 

The Mason and Randolph schools had active pa- 
trons’ leagues at the beginning of the school year 
and have held a number of entertainments. They 
have also bought some playground apparatus and 
school room equipment. The Mason school installed 
visual instruction early in the year and the teachers 
report satisfactory results. 


All the schools have taken a lively interest in the 
drives of the year, organizing thrift clubs, Junior Red 
Cross, and raising funds for Near East Relief. The 
Seniors have adopted an Armenian orphan and the 
other classes are taking monthly collections. 


We are planning to raise our part of America’s 
Gift to France. 


Early in January the patrons of the school were 
invited to visit the school on a certain day. As a 
result of the conference held at that time the Jeffer- 
son Home and School League was organized and has 
since been taking a lively interest in the work of the 
school. 
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This league has conducted an Elson Art Exhibit 
clearing nearly one hundred dollars, which was in- 
vested in pictures; placed swings and see-saws on the 
playground and is now conducting a Modern Health 
Crusade. 

Two weeks were devoted to examining the children, 
the doctors of the town volunteering their services. 
and important facts are being 
work. This work was partly 


Some _ interesting 
brought out in 
done by the community nurse, Miss McNeil, but on 
account of the great demand for her services in the 


town she could not complete the work. 


this 


Recently a system of self-government, purely dem- 
ocratic, was inaugurated. It is yet in its infancy, but 
that it is having a salutary effect and 
that it will be developed into a successful and per- 
manent method of discipline. Our honor system has 
done excellent work for several years. 


we believe 
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The football team and the boys’ and girls’ basket. 
ball teams did excellent work during the year, and the 
baseball team is expecting to keep up the good record 
of the school in winning a fair share of the games 
this spring. 


Early in the fall military drills were begun and 
kept up during the year. In this and calisthenics the 
boys and girls both took part. 


In March the Athletic Association put on their 
annual “Variety Show” at which they raised about 
$500.00. 


Owing to the increase in the cost of living the 
teachers have found it difficult to save anything this 
year, but the School Board has come to their rescue 
by asking the council to grant them a liberal bonus 
and an increase in salary for next year. The council 


reported favorably on the request. 


The Question Box 


The Principles of Teaching Practicalized 
Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent 


Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 


Questions asked by real Virginia teachers, and an- 
swered by Advisory Editor, Jos. E. Avent, Professor 
of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Va. 
Any reader of Tire JourNAL is at liberty to write and 
ask advice on any school problem. The answer may 
be given personally, or if, of public interest, published 
in THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


1. In 
what promotion can be 


do not have mid-year promotion, 
made for those pupils found 
incapable of doing the work of a certain grade?— 
Eva Vaughan. 


case you 


Answer. When you find pupils who are brilliant 
and can do better work than they are doing in the 
given grade, it is proper to advance them to a higher 
grade. When you find children incapable of doing 
work of a certain grade, it is proper to put them 
back in the grade where they can do good work. 
There may be some pupils in the grade below who 
are smart enough to be moved up a bit. Those in 
your room who are behind the work of your grade 


might be moved back and the two together could 
make a new class. 

2. In a one-room school most patrons expect the 
teacher to have every lesson every day. When the 


teacher has the full seven grades, this is nearly impos- 
sible. What is your opinion on this?—Bess Repass. 
Answer: It is not the best to try to have every lesson 
Every fundamental subject should come 
every day. The secondary subjects may come fewer 
times. Language, spelling, reading, arithmetic, geogra- 


every day. 


phy, should come every day. However, the spelling in 
two or three consecutive grades may be combined into 
one elass. All grades may have the writing lé¢sson at 
one time, three times a week. Drawing may come for 
all at same time twice a week. History and hygiene 
might alternate in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
This is not ideal, by much, but it helps to gain more 
time. I should try to have a minimum of four recita- 
tions per day by each pupil. Don’t let the idea of seven 
separate grades loom so big in your eyes as to interfere 
with your meeting the needs of your pupils as individ- 
uals. Combine classes in any subject, whenever it can 
be done advantageously; divide a class into two sections, 
whenever it is necessary for the pupils’ interest, regard- 
less of the seven-gradedness of your school. 


3. What should a teacher do with a pupil who tends 
to answer all the questions, though not called on, and 
at the same time, not suppress the pupil’s individualit 
—Janie Broadwater. 


4. How can a teacher help develop in self-reliance and 
judgment in school work ?—Edith Light. 


Answers to 3 and 4: While it should ever be a pr! 


1 
sty 


mary purpose cf a teacher to develop the individuality 
of pupils, there is also a social relation to be likewise 
developed. One of the big problems of our age 
the proper harmonization of the interests of the individ 
ual with the interests of the group. Children need 
learn to respect others’ rights as well as demand thet! 
own. Children need to learn to do what they wi:! 
do in ways that will not encroach upon other child 
rights. There must be agreed upon certain rules of class 
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procedure. It does develop real self-reliance and good 
judgment to express a thought, in a congenial way, when 
one has a thought; but, one should not speak out in 
class, under any circumstances, until he raises his hand 
is recognized by the teacher. I suggest that certain 
rules of class procedure be definitely agreed upon and 
lived up to. One teacher of the third grade has this 

A child wishing to speak, raises his hand, thus 
sking permission to speak. When the teacher gives 
him permission, he rises and faces the class, to say what 
he wishes. He thus can have his own thoughts. No 
i iduality suppressed here. He merely recognizes 
the “rules of the game” for its expression. When the 
is made a place for conversation and discussion, 
under rules, about the matters studied, training is being 
given in self-reliance. Judgment cemes, like swimming, 


use, and the class is a good place in which to use it. 


low can a teacher keep her class interested in a 

and keep to the subject at the same time ?—Susan 
Calloway. 

lI"hat can be done to keep the interest of a number 

right pupils in a class, when much drill is required 

the ones in the class who do the work slowly?— 


ma Baker. 

inswers to 5 and 6: The best way I know by which 
to keep to the subject and keep the interest of the chil- 
iren is for the teacher to make some real “daily prepa- 


ration.” Know the lesson so well and be so refreshed 
by its study that you are enthusiastic about it. Enthu- 
sm in you begets enthusiasm in pupils. Have the 
content of the lesson well organized, organized about a 
lem of child life. Hold to your central thought, 

the problem which the lesson is to solve, and you will 
e able to keep from going astray. But it is hard to 
keep from going astray, unless you see your aim from 


the heginning and keep ever going toward it. 

Now as to the interest of “bright” ones, while you are 
working with dull ones. Several things may be done: 
(a) Give the bright ones additional work to be done of 
a kind that they like; they may make reports of this to 


‘lass, thus teaching the class. If it is in history, the 
ng from another book in history would entertain 
instruct ofhers, and give all practice in study ex- 
tended beyond the bounds of a one text book. The same 
for geography. In arithmetic, supplementary work from 
r hooks or from every-day life would keep them 
(b) You might give some extra time to the slower 
at other periods, not as a “punishment,” but as an 
brortunity to catch up. 


Should a child stand and face the class in an 
ary recitation?—Eva Vaughan. 


inswer. It is well to let children stand and face 
the class when they recite. It helps to speak well, 
while they stand. They will usually say more and 
recite better, when they stand than when they are 
sitting. They feel that their class is expecting some- 
thine from them, when they stand and face the class. 
It also gives them a bit of physical recreation to 


Stand instead of sitting all the day. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE 
The George Peabody Scholarship 


Open to College Graduates from the 
Southern and Southwestern States 


The George Peabody Scholarship was 
founded in 1912 by the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, who, in partial prepa- 
ration for the closing of the trust, presented 
to the University a gift amounting to six thou- 
sand dollars. This sum is to be held and used 
as the endowment of a Peabody Scholarship 
in the department of education. 


The scholarship is open to men and women 
who are residents of “The Southern and 
Southwestern States of our Union,” including 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. It is offered to candidates who can give 
evidence of a liberal education, such as the 
diploma of a college of good repute, and who 
intend to continue work in education, prefer- 
ably in connection with a system of public 
schools in the territory mentioned above, Ap- 
plications must be addressed to President 
Goodnow, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.; there is no prescribed form. 
The successful candidate is expected to signify 
his acceptance at once. 


The income of the scholarship is two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars per annum. The 
incumbent is expected to pay tuition and lab- 
oratory fees and is eligible for reappointment. 





PROFITABLE, PLEASANT 
SUMMER EMPLOY- 
MENT. 


The Southeastern Managers of the World’s leading 
accident and health insurance company will appoint as 
special agents, a limited number of school teachers for 
Splendid 


policy, easy to sell, paying profitable commissions in 


summer work in their home communities. 


Write at once, giving age, race and 


immediate cash. 
home address to Collegiate Employmment Division, 
Johnson & Adams, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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F Gowin and Wheatley’s Occupations Fisher’s Resources and Industries of 
A book containing much valuable the United States 
material, for the use of vocational A simple, modern treatment of a 
] guidance classes in high schools. vital subject. Illustrated throughout. 
. Wentworth-Smith’s Vocational 
Allen’s Business Employments Algebra 
A study of the organization of mod- A strictly elementary book for a 
ern business and the opportunities it boy who will use algebra only in trade 
‘ offers. or business. 
' These represent only a few of our many books on similar subyects. 
4 
GINN AND COMPANY: PUuBLISHERS 
i 70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK F 
a iainsaaenialid er . 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute 





and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. : | 


Sixteen degree courses in general science, applied science, 
agriculture and engineering; R. O. T. C. Units in Infantry, 
Coast Artillery, Engineering; two-year agricultural course; 
courses for the training of teachers in agriculture and indus- 


trial trades. Session opens September 22, 1920. 


Apply to Registrar for catalogue. 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President. 
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he Perry Pictures 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


Do You Teach Picture Study in 
Your School ? 
\re the girls and boys learning to know 
to love beautiful pictures? 


The Perry Pictures cost only Two Cents Each 


for 15 or more. Size 5%x8. 


Smaller Size cost only One Cent Each 
for 30 or more. Size 3x 3% 


The Two Cent Size 

are much better for Picture Study. 

\Ve want every reader of this journal to 

ve a copy of our 

NEW 1920 CATALOGUE 

It is worth much more than the price. 

Every copy we mail costs us more than we 
for 4st. 

1600 Miniature Illustrations in it. 64 pages. 
54 Pictures, each about 2x 2%, a Io cent 
picture, 9x12, a bird picture in colors, etc. 


All for 15 Cents. 


[Please do not send for the Catalogue with- 
sending the 15 cents, in coin or stamps.] 


The Perry Pictures Company 


’ 
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Corot 


Spring 
Send $1.25 for this beautiful picture on paper 


22x 28 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Order now for Spring Bird Study. 


Size 7x9 Three Cents each for 15 or more 


Box 14 Malden, Massachusetts 
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For Better Communities 


lodern playgrounds and_ proper equipment 
today’s growing and playful children into 
sus, healthful men and women. 





“PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


lers for 50 years of every variety of gymna- 
ipparatus for men, the Medart Company has 
rally been fitted for leadership—which it has 
vs taken and held—in furthering the play- 
nd movement and developing playground 
ment of the highest type. 


Write for catalogue “L,” on your letterhead. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


M. R. WATSON, District Representative 
First National Bank Bldg., Danville, Virginia 
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New York Wants You 


On April 24 the legislature voted 


Thirty Million Dollars 
for additions to the present salaries 
teachers, giving 


$400 to $600 Increase 


next year over the large salaries this year. This 


of school 


4 makes New York state salaries THE LARGEST 


IN THE WORLD. 
‘ teachers from. other 
States fit to earn them. Liberal recognition of 
credentials. Write at once. 


School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Supplementary Reading Books 


“STORIES OF GREAT ADVENTURES” 
By Carolyn Bailey 


A reader especially adapted to children of 
Junior High School age 


“BROAD STRIPES AND BRIGHT STARS” 
By Carolyn Bailey 


A prominent superintendent has pronounced 
this “the best book of history stories ever written 
for children.” 


Send for circular listing our complete line of 
Supplementary Readers. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
17th and Arch Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Virginia 


J. L. Jarman, President. 


Graduates of accredited high schools are admitted without examination to the 
Professional Courses. 

Courses offered: a Four-year High School Course and Professional Courses 
for the preparation of teachers for Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar Grades, 
High School, Graded Rural School, Home Economics and County Demonstration 
W ork. 

‘The four-vear College Course leads to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 
I:ducation; students completing the first two years of this course are granted the 
same diploma that is given for the completion of the other two-year Professional 


Courses. 
I-xpense for all courses is the same and students in all courses are eligible for 
the State Scholarship. For catalogue, address 


FHE REGISTAR, 


State Normal School for Women 


Farmville, Va. 
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Professional Alertness 
in school work sometimes depends on keeping in touch with new publications in 
the fields of practical pedagogy and educational administration. ‘Teachers are 
professionally alive, and always we find they are glad to be kept informed of 
the publication of books that wili help them in their practice. Here is a list of 
recent books—helpful for all educators. The titles are descriptive. 
Clow: PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
A philosophy of society and of life in relation to education. 
Freeland: MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE 
The new methodology—the modern course of study—the social viewpoint. 
Finney and Schafer: THE ADMINISTRATION OF VILLAGE AND CON- 
SOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
Rural school problems that confront principals and teachers. 
McMurry: TEACHING BY PROJECTS 
A practical treatment of a phase of the project method. 
Munroe: THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION 
Education as a remedy for social and industrial unrest. 
Sechrist: EDUCATION AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 
A textbook of school law, hygiene, and management. 
The Macmillan Company 
New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Fredericksburg State Normal School 
for Women 


Next Session Opens September, 1920 


Spacious grounds, handsome, new buildings, ample equipment, strong fac- 
ulty. 

Deserving Virginia girls may obtain free State scholarship. 

Following courses are offered: 

1. Course leading to teaching primary grades. 


2. Course leading to teaching intermediate and grammar grades. 

3. Course leading to teaching high school grades. 

4. Household Arts Course. 

5. Industrial Arts Course. 

6. Commercial Course in 1920-21. Circular on this course now ready. In- 


creased salaries guaranteed professionally trained teachers for 1920-21. 
A strong course in Public School Music and the Locker System of Writing 
are included. 


Piano and Violin instruction given. 
Expenses exceedingly low. For Catalogue or View Book write 


A. B. CHANDLER JR., President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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State Normal School for Women 


RADFORD, VIRGINIA 


Trains teachers for the public schools of Virginia. Every course in the 
institution leads to a teacher’s certificate. Designated by the Virginia Normal 
School Board for the special training of District Supervisors and Specialists in 
Rural Education. Offers all the other courses usually offered in any standard 


Normal School. 


Virginia Rural School Messages for the benefit of teachers and school officers 


sent free to any one on request. 


For Catalogue, Booklet of Views and Full Information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
East Radford, Virginia 
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For information Address 
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Post Adjutant, V. M. I. Lexington, Va. | 
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Draper’s “Sanitary ! 
° e © é 
Adjustable Window Shades ; ; The College of 
¢ ‘ 
’ ° e ' 
, my 7 ~ . é 
NOTE THE GOOD POINTS : William and Mary; 
OF OUR 3 H 
— ; 1693—1919 } 
Draper Shades ¢ j i 
Reliable . FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Adjustable ; 4 
Permanent ; 
— . , 
Efficient : Thorough academic courses leading to the de- 
Rapid } grees of A.B., B.S., and M.A.; well equipped labor- 
api ¢ atories and excellent library; unexcelled health 
4 4 conditions, historic environment and intimate con- 
Seni ' ¢ tact with the best ideals of VIRGINIA. 
~sseerealy | WILLIAM and MARY is also the STATE 
Handy 4 TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Artistic : Special Teacher’s Training Courses. 
Durable i Course in Home Economics under the Smith- 
Ess ial ¢ Hughes Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Electrical 
ssentia 4 and Pre-Chemical Engineering courses. Courses 
Serviceable ¢ in business administration and commerce. Courses 
r 4 for commercial teachers. 
4 : . ner H State scholarships for those preparing to 
Please send us your inquiries. ¢ teachers and superintendents. 
‘ 
¢ 
' 
¢ 
’ 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
' 
. 
eS 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 





SPICELAND, IND. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000 WEST 


MARSHALL STREET 


RICHMOND, VA.., Distributors 
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Loan fund for Virginia students. 


For particulars address 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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j j North Carolina Adopts } 
Aldine Reading Method ort arolina opts ; 
¢ 
e 
LEARNING TO READ : + Isaac Pitman Shorthand : 
A Manual for Teachers Using The Aldine Read- ; 4 } 
ers; 249 pages, cloth. Isaac Pitman & Sons beg to announce that the ; 
her id following Shorthand, Typewriting and Business ¢ 
Gyestes Sites te VRS Sees, Ce, See ; English textbooks have been eee ie the ! 
: North Carolina High School Textbook Committee 
Zearaing to Read is a complete and authorita- { > for a period of four years. : 
ve Sxpenttios of the Lay See os Te COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. } 
Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide ¢ Cloth, 240 pp., $1.60. A Course of Forty Les- é 
to the teacher in conducting the reading lessons sons in the Isaac Pitman System of Short- 4 
su detcvemasnil cesar ffectively 4 é hand, designed for use in Academies and High é 
nstructively and effectively. Schools. This work is officially used in the 4 
4 4 High Schools of New York, Brooklyn, and é 
THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS ; other large cities. ' 
> PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRIT- ¢ 
The Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (com- ; ING. By Chas. E. Smith. Fifteenth Edition, é 
bined) with stand ‘ revised and enlarged, = ee ~" —— H 
= " , F Method of Mastering the Keyboar« »y the 
The Aldine Phonic Chart (separate) with Sense of Touch. The design of this work is ; 
stand 4 to teach touch typewriting in such a way that 4 
Sie ’ ~ 5 OK § . , the student will operate by touch—will have 4 
Sight Word Cards—(95 in set). 4 an absolute command of every key on the key- é 
Fhonie Cards—(23 in set). ¢ board, and be able to strike any key more 4 
; > readily without looking than would be the case 
The Aldine Rhyme Charts—(16 in set). © with the aid of sight. ; 
Rhyme Cards for the Aldine Primer. 4 STYLE BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. 234 pp., ¢ 
‘ ; a $1.10. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ? 
Rhyme Cards for the Aldine First Reader. ¢ This new treatise will especially appeal to the i 
oe ’ e Os M ¢ teacher of English wherever it is seen. Adopt- 
Seat Work Card, No. One. ¢ $ ed by the New York High Schools. ' 
Seat Work Card, No. Two. ; Send for particulars of a free Correspondence 4 
Seat Work Card, No. Three. ‘ ¢ Course for Teachers in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 4 
. Address ' 
. ‘ ; . ; 
NEWSON ®& COMPANY, Publishers + } Isaac Pitman & Sons } 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York . § 2 West 45th St., New York | 
‘ 
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DEAF AND THE BLIND 
ESTABLISHED 183¢ STAUNTON, VIRGINIA ; 
7 
The State School for the Deaf and the Blind Children of Virginia. 

_An integral part of the State Public School system for the training of those > 
children who, through deafness or poor vision, cannot be trained in the regular public ; 
schools. 

Public school branches and vocational training for both boys and girls. 
Faculty of forty trained teachers. 
* . . . ~ . . Sa 7 4 
_ Situated on a tract of ninety-eight acres in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of 
Virginia. Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds for baseball, basket ball, tennis, well- 
equipped gymnasiums, beautiful tiled swimming pool. Supplies daily from the school 
farm, garden and the dairy herd of thirty Holsteins. 
Superintendents, teachers and school trustees can confer lasting benefits upon 
children suffering from impaired hearing or defective vision by securing their attend- { 
ance at this School. , 
Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child in the State. Write for 
illustrated catalog. { 
H. M. McMANAWAY, Superintendent. 
. 
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; 
; FISK TEACHERS AGENCY ; 
é 
} E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago ' 
o 
} Unprecedented demand for teachers! All previous Agency records broken last year! If j 
' available for a position now or later, come to headquarters. Affiliated Agencies in principal 9 
? cities. 1 
’ i 
Seth th iether eth ie et eet et et eo: o- o--@ ° . TN ti i et i ie 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 

9 Oldest National Agency—Largest Centralized Agency 

The Brewer Teachers’ Agency Nitioia service-No Advance Fee Required. 

° ? A neral Na stars . 
Address: THF BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘a Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 
Headquarters 
+-- o>? OPO SO SO SOS -O-—S-O o> -© ° ° © o—-0- =e + 
BIG SALARY FOR YOU +- ~« -~ 
. © 
The Government or business concerns will start , ' 
YOU on $1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a year as bookkeeper or The Acme Teachers Agency } 
stenographer—this we guarantee—or $2,400.00 to , j 
$5,000.00 as acc ountant when we train you. Thousands uses unique methods that enable it to place great 4 
of positions to be filled. By a new method, indorsed numbers of the best teachers in a large territory, | 
by business men, we train you by mail or at our office 4 4 ‘ . Ser ee - 2 é 
within half usual time. Three hundred thousand j with promotion in place and salary. Write for ; 
Draughon-trained have made good. Clip and send this copy of Professional Progress. 1131 Healey Bldg., 4 
notice for particulars. Address Atlanta, Ga. ' 
DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE, 210-B, Nashville, Tenn. +—-7—-0 . o> >-e ° m0 4 
+> ° ° ° e o--° o-6 oo © o—-° reas 
NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS 
If available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, come to an Agency 
national in scope. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 
. Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
101 West 4lst St., New York 
“ Affiliated Agencies or Repre sentatives in principal cities. 

+ ° oe _ a ° e- 7 





Our Courses Are Endorsed by the Highest 


authorities in the UNITED STATES. 
Our SHORTHAND SYSTEM by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. 


Our BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM by the American Institute of Ac- 


countants. 
SMITHDEAL BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 










This is one of the many 
reasons why SMITHDEAL’S 
is considered the leading Busi- 








RICHMOND, ness College. 
Pr i“, aoe ™ lit oO: -@ ooo + 
; 9 
' a. > | 1, New System registering and nominating, doubling efficiency. ' 
? AGENCY 2 No fees in advance: continuous enrollment. ' 
H W. H M 3 Specialists’ Department. ; 
$ Cc 1 : ane Cc gr. 1. Enrollment three offices, intensively covering entire South. ' 
1 olumbia, S. C. : : : 
LOOKING FORWAR > g ab Ss : : ities, i = 
; Chattanooga, Tenn. I = : ORWARD, tellin ibout Southern opportunities, if re : 
. ( ested, : 
é Richmond, Va. 1 : 
+ _— a ~ - o ~~ “-¢ 





BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 
Unusual Demand for Teachers No Fee in Advance 
Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 


We offer you facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated 
interests that are unsurpassed. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
849, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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ce pieces . ee 3 
eadquarters tor High Grade } 
e e 7 
eachers and Principals ! 
Zz 
ONE THOUSAND NEEDED FOR SEPTEMBER 
4 
, 
STATE CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Z , 
314 LYRIC BUILDING, RICHMOND, VA. 
If you are available for a position next September, do not fail to write us 
at once, filling out registration blank below. 
4 
REGISTRATION BLANK 
NOME: «254 2ccdesenatinnadedawescgpaoees go eee ee ee 
CS ee ee ere eer PR ictnianesncnees 192... ; 
Ws. «04458 a See a a What are your 
religious preferences?............<.. What location do you prefer?............. { 
ee RMREt FOU WH GOUT, oo oc cscsscsccecsss 
When can you begin work?......... What grade certificate have you?.......... 
Education—Give Name of Institutions. Dates Attended Degrees Received ; 
é kb sang Re hate aah meet eames ede aan b tk iths od Oe REESW TAA R RN eRe 
ee ee er ee eee ere Dn 50 daue xe tae CER eto 
Teaching Experience—Place. Nature of Position. Dates. 
eS C2Cepensecuevesvpspernue £20 2992 626048692809 2 OO 6090S CeCe ESV BEAS Se Cavsevs ewe seeseoge@wete@ee2sgens © , 
Preseat or net QONNIOR.. . ..5..4s045%<500+0s RNeey me Gils pasttem............ 
4 
REFERENCES.—Give below the name and address of three or more references 
as to your qualifications, teaching ability, character, etc. State 
in full their names and official positions. 
128 6-26 62.06.4689 29 6 Oe 6 C4 T HO DOOD OE CMO HEE CHE OK OHH HE OOH £OOEEE OHS OOOOH BO wD 0 6 OS . 
SOC eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee es ae ee ee a ee ee a ee a ee ee ee 2 oe ee 4 
ine ac Pp or Ss nga Peak aa at a NGC ok aig dst ue Ms seks OP cabanas) cask Rach Tg Mtn oaersad aed edt Goes ee aaa > 
In case I accept a position through The State Co-operative Teachers Agency, 
| agree to pay $1.00 registration fee and 5% of one year’s salary. I further agree 
that if I accept a position through the above agency I am under obligations for 
the commission, even though I may later withdraw my acceptance. 
a 
PE UGaxtndicneseeed es IN 6 his os ba Sygate abedewdane eens eennres H 
° 
- ' 
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The Southern Desk Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Box 776 











The Strongest Desk on 
the Market 


—-°o- —-o-—— 








SCHOOL DESKS 

OFFICE DESKS 
TEACHERS’ DESKS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 
RECITATION SEATS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS 
WINDOW SHADES 


SWEEPING POWDER 
FLOOR OIL 

CRAYON 
BLACKBOARDS 
SLATED CLOTH 
LIQUID SLATING 
LABORATORY DESKS 
BOOKCASES 


DICTIONARIES 
FILING CASES 
PORCH SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 

MAPS 
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University of Virginia, 


L. THE COLLEGE 
II. DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
III. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 

cal Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

include two years of coliege work. The Library facilities are excellent. 
V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 

The course is a four-year one. 

advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 

VI. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Vil. SUMMER SCHOOL 


Charlottesville 
Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following Departments of study are represented: 


By virtue of the elective system undergraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural or Vocational). 


This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College. The 


degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 


he course covers three years of study. Beginning with Session 1920-'21, entrance requirements will 


The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 


Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to administer school affairs. 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as well as for the professional training of high 
school principals, teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. 
duced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. 


Loan Funds available. All other expenses re- 
Address THE REGISTRAR 
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